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JAMES  ANDREW  GILLIS: 

A  Memorial  bt  Robert  S.  Rantoul, 

Spread  upon  the  Records  of  the  Superior  Court, 
on  motion  of  a  Committee  of 
The  Essex  Bar  Association, 
which  compx’ised 

His  Honor,  Rollin  E.  Harmon,  Judge  of  Probate ;  His 
Honor,  Charles  A.  Say  ward,  Trial  Justice  of  Ipswich: 
Forrest  L.  Evans,  some  time  City  Solicitor  of  Salem  ; 
and  Daniel  N.  Crowley  of  Danvers. 

It  was  responded  to  from  the  Bench  by  His  Honor,  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Quinn,  and  ordered  of  record.  A  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  appended. 

May  it  pleate  your  Honort : 

We  are  here  at  this  time  to  put  on  record,  if  your 
Honors  shall  be  pleased  to  accede  to  our  request,  a  final 
tribute  of  regard  for  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  inter¬ 
esting  characters  who  have  graced  the  distinguished  roll 
of  brethren  of  the  Essex  Bar.  He  was,  at  his  decease, 
with  the  exception  of  our  venerable  Brother  Saunders  of 
Lawrence,  the  last  survivor  of  that  early  school  to  which 
we  all  look  back  with  reverential  pride.  It  seems  almost 
presumptuous  in  me  to  come  here  to  discharge  this  office, 
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for  more  than  a  generation  has  gone  by  since  my  name 
appears  in  the  Court  Records  as  an  attorney  conduct¬ 
ing  business  at  the  Essex  Bar.  But  my  relations  with 
our  departed  brother  were  so  long-sustained,  and  came 
to  be  so  close,  that  the  Bar  Association  has  seen  fit  to 
honor  me  with  its  invitation  to  voice,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  its  committee,  this  tribute  to  his  memory, — perhaps 
recalling  in  this  connection  the  long-forgotten  fact  that  I 
was,  in  1860,  chosen  treasurer  of  its  organization,  as  a 
successor  of  Mr.  Gillis,  and,  as  such,  was  privileged  to 
hand  its  checque  to  the  great  limner.  Hunt,  in  return  for 
his  noble  portrayal  of  our  noble  Chief  Justice. 

James  Andrew  Gillis  was  a  purely  Essex  County  pro¬ 
duct.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  June  6,  1829,  and,  after 
living  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  town,  first  in  Union 
street,  and  then  on  the  ancestral  estate  beyond  the  Com¬ 
mon,  which  bad  on  it  one  of  the  earliest  tan-yards  and  a 
windmill  for  grinding  bark,  he  was  domiciled  for  a  while 
in  the  colonial  mansion  well  up  the  Main  Street,  in  which 
Washington  is  supposed  to  have  visited  connections  when 
he  came  to  Boston  in  1756,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
British  colonel,  on  a  mission  from  Governor  Dinwiddie. 
There  the  youth  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sisters  Morgan,  who 
then  kept  a  dame’s  school  in  a  part  of  the  house,  and  of 
Carlton  with  Charles  F.  Choate  and  George  F.  Barstow,  and 
thence  he  went,  with  his  widowed  mother,  to  Cambridge, 
to  complete  his  education  there.  At  the  end  of  a  course 
at  Harvard  and  the  Dane  Law  School,  he  returned  in  1852 
to  his  native  town,  and  took  up  the  congenial  profession 
of  the  law,  to  which  he  was  wedded  for  the  balance  of  his 
life. 

His  father,  James  Dunlap  Gillis,  born  in  1798,  was  a 
person  of  no  little  mark.  He  was  a  favorably-known 
ship-master  in  the  Asiatic  trade — “a  bold  and  skillful 
navigator” — admitted  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
in  1823,  and,  as  a  boy  ten  years  before  that,  credited  on 
the  Crowninshield  Privateer  America'i  muster-roll  with 
three-quarters  of  a  share,  ranking  in  the  capacity  of 
“gunner’s  yeoman,  detailed  to  pass  ammunition  between 
decks.”  He  is  specially  remembered  for  having  provided 
himself  with  hand-made  charts  of  unexplored  equatorial 
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regions,  which  charts  served  so  well  that,  years  after, 
in  1853,  they  were  used  by  our  national  government,  for 
lack  of  better,  in  the  opening  up  of  trade  by  Commodore 
Perry’s  pioneer  expedition  to  Japan.  It  Avas  quite  the 
practice  with  Salem  shipmasters  of  that  day,  while  de¬ 
tained  in  an  Asiatic  or  Mediterranean  or  Northern  port, 
for  the  discharge  or  shipping  of  a  cargo,  to  procure  por¬ 
traits  of  themselves  and  of  their  vessels,  painted  by  local 
artists  expert  in  that  branch  of  art.  Of  one  of  these, 
done  at  Antwerp  by  Fernandus  de  Braekerleer  in  1826,  a 
copy  now  hangs  in  our  East  India  Marine  gallery,  and  it 
shows  Captain  Gillis  holding  in  his  hand  the  canvas, 
traced  with  pen  and  ink,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  found  his 
tortuous  way  through  the  uncharted  waters  of  Japan. 
In  1831,  a  government  report  says  of  his  enterprise  that 
he  had  extended  his  surveys  to  five  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  had  published  an  excellent  chart,  with  sailing 
directions,  for  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  Captain  Gillis  died 
at  sea  in  1835 — a  very  young  man — in  command  of  the 
ship  Equator,  on  a  voyage  to  Batavia,  for  Neal  &  Sons  of 
Salem,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  little  children,  and  of 
the  latter  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  eldest — 
then  only  six  years  old.  So  that  self-reliance  was  among 
the  earliest  lessons  that  he  had  to  learn. 

The  biographer  who  has  not  lost  faith  in  heredity  likes 
to  know  something  of  the  descent  from  which  a  memorable 
character  has  sprung. 

Mr.  Gillis’s  father.  Captain  Gillis,  was  born  near  Park 
Square  in  Boston,  in  1798,  the  child  of  parents  of  Scotch- 
Irish  stock  lately  arrived  from  Dublin.  Captain  Gillis 
had  inherited  scholarly  instincts  from  his  father,  who  was 
a  graduate  of  Dublin  University.  Among  these  were  a 
capacity  and  taste  for  architectural  drawing,  and  his  name 
is  said  to  be  found  signed  to  working-plans  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  Mclntire,  among  the  names  of  students  in  that  office 
who  had  a  hand  in  making  them. 

Captain  Gillis’s  mother  was  a  Dunlap,  a  stock  of  which 
much  might  be  recalled,  some  of  it  of  romantic  interest, 
l)esides  the  fact  that  the  connection  brought  our  departed 
brother  into  relationship  with  Andrew  Dunlap,  Jackson’s 
District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts, — a  brilliant  and  dis- 
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tinguished  lawyer,  and  the  author  of  a  work  on  Admiralty 
Practice. 

On  bis  mother’s  side  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a 
connection  of  Israel  Putnam,  and  the  boy  had  learned 
well,  at  the  knee  of  an  aunt  who  knew  the  General,  the 
story  of  that  sturdy  old  soldier. 

Mr.  Gillis’s  active  career  at  the  Bar  seems  to  divide 
itself  into  two  periods  of  sixteen  years  each.  From  1852 
until  1868  he  was  hard  at  work  in  the  preparation  of 
cases  for  trial,  in  the  responsible  capacity  of  junior  coun¬ 
sel,  as  the  law-partner  of  the  Honorable  Stephen  Henry 
Phillips.  The  office  of  Mr.  Phillips,  while  he  was  city 
solicitor,  county  attorney  and  attorney  general,  besides 
enjoying  an  extensive  private  practice,  afforded  plenty  of 
profitable  occupation  and  training  for  a  conscientious 
student.  While  the  public  hears  little  of  such  work, 
nobody  is  more  ready  to  recognize  its  value  than  the  senior 
counsel  responsible  for  the  successful  conduct  of  cases 
before  the  courts,  nor  even  than  your  Honors,  sustaining 
the  weighty  burden  of  court  procedure,  and  often  aided 
in  judicial  determinations  through  the  well-directed  indus¬ 
try  of  junior  counsel. 

His  second  period  of  sixteen  years  carried  Mr.  Gillis 
through  a  term  during  which,  without  a  partner,  he  stood 
wholly  on  his  own  feet. 

During  this  term,  from  1868  to  1884,  he  served  Salem 
as  a  most  acceptable  city  solicitor,  chosen  practically 
without  opposition  through  seven  successive  mayoralties, 
and  conducting,  besides  the  routine  of  criminal  practice 
in  the  district  court,  as  well  as  a  large  private  practice  in 
the  civil  courts,  important  cases  for  the  city  incident  to 
the  filling  of  the  North  river  basin  and  the  harbor  flats, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  newly-established  city 
water-works. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
while  preparing  for  trial  the  important  Wooldredge  case, 
which  had  been  heard  on  demurrer  and  was  now  coming 
up  on  the  main  issue — it  wtis  tried  during  his  disability, 
as  Judge  Hoar,  who  had  been  retained,  said,  “on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Gillis” — his  mind  gave  way  under  the 
strain,  and  for  four  years  thereafter,  while  under  legal 
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restraint,  he  observed  an  absolute  and  unbroken  silence, 
retaining  perfectly  all  the  while  his  professional  instincts, 
which  led  him  to  examine  critically  every  paper  served 
on  him  in  the  way  of  his  commitment,  or  of  his  removal 
from  his  trusteeships.  And  this  condition  persisted  until, 
in  1888,  he  just  as  suddenly  recovered  himself,  resuming 
practice  and  awaking  to  a  normal  capacity  and  vigor  com¬ 
pletely  restored. 

At  the  end  of  his  four  years’  occultation,  Mr.  Gillis 
found  himself  established  in  one  of  the  most  attractive 
townships  of  that  high  table-land  of  central  Massachu¬ 
setts  which  divides  the  Merrimac  from  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  Here  his  surroundings  were  ideal.  Winchendou 
is  a  place  of  6000  people — the  last  hill-town  towards  the 
north  before  reaching  the  State  line — with  farms  and 
factories  enough  for  all — well  administered  by  its  1200 
voters — enjoying  the  purest  of  mountain  air  and  a  varied 
outlook  upon  scenes  rarely  surpassed  for  picturesqueness 
anywhere.  Here  he  elected  to  remain  and  to  recast  his 
plan  of  life.  He  was  resolved,  first  of  all,  that  he  would 
be  master  of  his  time.  That  he  might  insure  this,  he 
decided  not  to  return  to  office-practice  in  Salem,  though 
his  life-long  citizenship  and  belongings  and  enviable  pro¬ 
fessional  standing  there  called  him  back,  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  was  unwilling  to  establish  an  office-practice 
anywhere  else.  But  he  found  himself  welcomed  as  the 
adviser  of  the  town  of  Winchendon  in  its  corporate  af¬ 
fairs,  and  also  of  some  of  the  town’s  larger  manufacturers 
in  their  widely  extended  concerns.  Accordingly  he 
brought  there  the  essential  books  which  no  lawyer  can  be 
without.  He  secured  a  pair  of  sturdy  Canadian  horses — 
not  yearlings  when  he  got  them — which  were  still  doing 
him  good  service  when  he  left  Winchendon  to  return  to 
Salem  twenty-four  years  later,  and  these  grays,  with  his 
light  mountain-wagon  behind  them,  became  almost  as 
well  known  within  the  thirty-mile  radius  encircling  the 
town  as  though  the  equipage  were  a  natural  feature  of 
the  scene.  When  not  at  work  in  the  shire-towns  or  at 
home,  he  drove  incessantly,  and  commercial  travellers, 
who  met  him  at  the  taverns  and  who  took  him  for  one  of 
themselves,  furtively  examined  his  chaise-box  in  his 
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absence  to  discover  the  samples  and  patterns  and  supplies 
which,  though  he  never  talked  about  them,  they  were  sure 
he  carried.  He  became  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the 
courts  and  registries  of  Fitchburg  and  Worcester  and 
Lowell  as  he  had  been  in  those  of  his  native  Essex. 
Winchendon  was  installing  a  town  water-system,  and  he 
became  a  valued  adviser,  having  borne  an  active  share  in 
the  introduction  of  Wenham  water  into  Salem,  and  after¬ 
wards  serving  the  city  officially  in  adjusting  the  legal 
problems  growing  out  of  that  procedure.  He  also  ren¬ 
dered  rare  service  as  a  volunteer  promoter  in  securing 
sites  for  public  charities  and  other  public  enterprises,  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  private  benefactions,  so  far  commend¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  home-missionary  societies  and  their 
evangelical  allies,  that  they  were  inclined  to  predict  for 
him,  heretic  as  they  thought  he  was,  a  way  into  Heaven, 
on  the  indorsement  of  the  home  missions. 

His  altruistic  principles  he  carried  as  far  as  they  ought 
to  go,  never  permitting  them  to  verge  on  the  sillinesses 
with  which  we  are  beset.  No  fellow-being  in  distress  ever 
appealed  to  him  in  vain. 

Once,  when  a  faithless  official  to  whom  he  was  under 
no  personal  obligations  came  to  his  home  in  Salem  after 
midnight,  to  summon  him  from  his  bed  with  the  startling 
announcement  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  defaulter 
who  had  exhausted  all  his  means  of  restitution,  and  that, 
with  the  coming  of  another  day,  a  prison  sentence  and 
the  disgrace  of  his  young  family  stai'ed  the  delinquent  in 
the  face,  Mr.  Gillis,  only  pausing  long  enough  to  recover 
his  breath,  told  the  culprit  at  once  that  he  would  rather 
lose  the  very  considerable  sura  involved  than  see  his  chil¬ 
dren  the  victims  of  such  a  fate.  He  fearlessly  made  good 
the  deficit  and  sent  his  unwelcome  guest  away  before 
daylight  revealed  his  plight.  His  confidence  was  not 
misplaced.  His  courage  saved  the  credit  of  the  faithless 
functionary,  who,  since  that  night,  lived  on  unsuspected, 
repaid  his  benefactor,  and  died  at  last  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity. 

For  a  series  of  winters  Mr.  Gillis  supped  with  me  on 
Saturdays,  and  I  with  him  on  Sundays.  Whenever  one 
of  us  wrote  anything  for  print,  it  was  our  practice  to  test 
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the  paper  by  reading  it  in  advance,  one  to  the  other.  This 
process  he  called  “trying  it  on  the  average  mind,”  and 
no  professional  man  is  unaware  how  helpful  a  process  it 
is  in  the  way  of  disclosing  the  weak  points  in  literary 
work. 

Mr.  Gillis  had  no  inclination  for  public  life.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  an  aversion  for  it.  He  declined  the 
usual  proffers  of  judicial  preferment  which  come  to  a 
lawyer  in  good  standing  with  the  dominant  political  party 
and  with  the  Courts.  Only  once,  and  that  early  in  the 
war  period,  was  he  led  to  disregard  his  choice.  Then  the 
Country  seemed  to  claim  every  man’s  strength,  and  more¬ 
over  we  in  Salem  were  plunged  into  a  bitter  contest  with 
a  strongly-intrenched  private  corporation  over  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  city  water-works,  in  which  those  of  us  who 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  people  could  decline  no 
service.  Accordingly,  in  1860,  Mr.  Gillis  became  an 
alderman.  In  1861  he  was  a  representative  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  House  standing  committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  identical,  that  year,  with  a  joint  special  committee  to 
consider  Governor  Andrew’s  views  on  the  divorce  laws. 
Mr.  Gillis  was  a  member  of  both.  In  1862  and  1863  he 
was  again  in  the  Legislature.  In  1862  he  was  the  third 
member  on  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the  House,  Caleb 
Cushing  being  its  chairman,  and  Mr.  Gillis  was  House 
chairman  of  a  joint  special  committee  to  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  the  Governor’s  Address.  In  1863  he  was  second 
on  the  House  Judiciary  committee  and  House  chairman 
of  the  joint  standing  committee  on  Federal  Relations.  In 
1864  ho  failed  of  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  Salem  by 
forty  odd  votes. 

A  career  thus  auspiciously  begun,  distinctions  of  this 
sort  succeeding  college  honors,  was  worthily  sustained 
until  the  end.  Perhaps  there  was  no  more  striking  feature 
in  this  long  record  than  his  trying  cases  in  the  quasi¬ 
judicial  function  of  auditor  or  referee  or  master,  in  both 
Worcester  and  Essex  counties,  after  he  had  passed  his 
four-score  years,  for  in  these  ventures  he  showed  as  firm 
a  grasp  and  gave  as  complete  satisfaction  to  court  and 
litigants  as  in  anything  he  had  ever  done. 

While  Mr.  Gillis  was  friendly  in  his  intercourse  and  had 
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a  kindly  hand  for  everybody,  he  made  few  intimates.  In 
a  college  class  of  seventy-nine  he  stood  near  the  head, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  all,  but  the  classmates  of  whom  he 
made  chums  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
They  must  have  some  marked  quality  to  bring  them  with¬ 
in  the  charmed  circle.  One  of  these  was  William  Abbot 
Everett,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Abiel  Abbot  of  Beverly,  and 
while  the  two  had  grown  up  together,  unknown  to  each 
other,  at  the  two  ends  of  Essex  Bridge,  it  remained  for 
Everett’s  pure  taste  in  letters  and  the  drama,  and  his 
finished  flute-playing,  and  his  i*are  acquaintance  with 
music  generally — common  traits  in  both — to  bring  them 
into  the  closest  life-long  relations  after  they  had  reached 
Cambridge  and  the  Bar.  Another  life-long  friendship 
formed  at  Cambridge  was  with  Horace  Davis  (*1916), 
later  of  San  Francisco,  long  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  With  William  Gardner  Choate  (*1920), 
assistant  attorney-general  under  Mr.  Phillips,  and  later  a 
Federal  Judge  in  New  York  city,  Mr.  Gillis  also  formed 
an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship  while  they  were  both 
in  Salem,  and  while  Mr.  Choate  was  the  secretary  and 
Mr.  Gillis  the  treasurer  of  this  body.  But  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  association  of  all  was  with  his  cousin,  Samuel  John¬ 
son  of  Salem,  who  became  the  successor  of  Theodore 
Parker  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  and  perhaps  the  first 
Oriental  scholar  in  the  country.  With  him  Mr.  Gillis  took 
long  walks,  finding  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  the  White 
Mountains  not  too  remote,  and  in  the  family  circle  so  far 
unbent  as  to  take  part  in  Pickwick  Club  charades  and 
private-theatrical  entertainments.  But  for  the  most  part 
he  might  be  called  a  reticent  and  self-contained  man,  and 
his  personal  dignity  was  marked,  especially  so  when  in  the 
company  of  women.  A  recognized  leader  of  the  New 
York  ^r  writes  of  him  :  “He  was  to  me  the  most 
charming  of  men.”  Others  have  described  him  as  “always 
the  same  genial,  kindly,  fascinating  man  as  “nothing  if 
not  a  lawyer  as  “a  master  of  dialectics  as  “one  who 
had  the  same  keen  relish  for  a  point  of  law  as  the  epicure 
has  for  a  dainty  morsel.  ” 

With  him  honesty  was  congenital.  There  are  those 
whose  native  impulse  it  is  to  be  frank  and  fair.  An  ad- 
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Tocate  of  this  class  has  a  great  hold  on  his  jury.  He  also 
wins  the  whole  attention  of  the  court.  There  were  in  our 
section,  when  I  was  at  the  Bar,  two  expert  witnesses  of 
this  class — a  civil  engineer  and  a  physician.  What  they 
said  was  so  genuine  and  guarded,  and  so  clearly  meant  to 
be  the  last  word,  that  counsel  rarely  ventured  on  cross- 
examination.  This  is  a  kind  of  honesty  which  proclaims 
itself.  Mr.  Gillis  wore  it  in  his  look.  When  he  spoke, 
his  study  seemed  to  be  to  make  his  statement  exhaustive 
and  exact.  The  courts  lean  towards  such  an  advocate, 
and  opponents  need  beware  of  such. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  this  Bar  had,  in 
one  respect,  a  somewhat  unsavory  reputation.  Its  social 
organization  was  on  a  much  more  exclusive  plan  than 
would  be  possible  today.  The  way  for  a  beginner  to  get 
on  was  for  him  to  seek  the  approving  smiles  of  some 
recognized  leader  of  the  Bar.  A  cause  which  was  found 
unpalatable,  either  for  social  or  political  reasons,  might 
be  summarily  rejected.  For  the  theory  that  the  attorney 
was  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  as  such  under  obligations 
to  render  to  the  court,  as  a  sworn  aid,  as  well  as  to  the 
suitor,  his  best  services  in  every  cause,  whether  popular 
or  otherwise,  had  not  then  taken  so  deep  root  as  now. 
What  has  happened  more  recently  in  another  State  in  the 
case  of  McKinley’s  assassin  illustrates  what  I  mean.  The 
wretch  was  so  unsparingly  denounced  in  advance  of  his 
trial  that  prominent  lawyers  of  the  section  shrank  from 
appearing  to  safeguard  his  rights.  Public  opinion  was 
once  a  much  more  accepted  tribunal  than  now  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  this  county.  We  all  know  how 
Judge  Story  fared  in  1802  when  he  began  practice  at  this 
Bar.  Mr.  Webster,  in  1817,  was  induced  to  conduct  for 
the  defence,  in  which  he  prevailed,  the  famous  Goodrich 
case,  because  the  Essex  Bar  had  formed  so  unfavorable  an 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  defence  that  counsel  who 
had  any  regard  for  their  standing  in  the  county  were 
unwilling  to  conduct  it. 

The  White  murder-trials  were  heard  in  1830.  While 
there  was  no  dearth  of  able  lawyers  at  the  Essex  Bar  who 
might  have  conducted  the  defence,  the  burden  of  it  fell, 
in  fact,  on  Samuel  Hoar  of  the  Middlesex  Bar,  and  on 
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Lemuel  Shaw,  Franklin  Dexter  and  William  H.  Gardner 
from  the  Bar  of  Suffolk.  Some  lingering  taint  of  these 
abuses  was  still  to  be  detected  at  our  Bar.  The  advent 
of  so  fearless  and  independent  an  attorney  as  Mr.  Gillis 
did  all  that  one  man  could  do  to  eradicate  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  so  false  a  practice.  Never  did  he  fail  to  denounce 
the  pernicious  principle  of  trial  by  public  opinion. 

I  could  wish  that  my  words  might  avail  to  bring  to  mind 
the  once  familiar  presence  of  a  man,  erect  and  even  sol¬ 
dierly  in  his  bearing,  a  model  in  pereonal  dignity,  reticent 
and  reserved  in  the  company  of  stmogers,  kindly  in  all 
relations,  with  infinite  charity  for  every  weakness,  “his 
talk  bright  with  flashes  of  the  keenest  wit  and  warm  with 
genuine  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,”  a  diligent,  dis¬ 
criminating  and  retentive  reader, — a  safe  and  trusted  ad¬ 
viser,  of  scrupulous  fidelity  to  every  obligation, — a  bora 
lawyer,  with  a  mind  analytical  rather  than  constructive, 
keen  to  detect  and  unravel  fallacy, — a  master  of  the  art 
of  disputation, — a  devoted  practitioner  at  the  Bar  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  deeply  impressed  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  honor  of  his  calling.  Could  I,  in  addressing 
your  Honors,  have  succeeded  in  this,  I  should  feel  that  I 
had  not  failed  in  duty  to  the  memory  of  my  friend. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Bar 
Association  to  discharge  this  solemn  office,  one  of  whom, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  say,  has  not  lived  to  bear  his  part  in 
the  service  of  this  hour,  I  have  the  honor  to  move  that 
this  memorial  of  our  brother  Gillis  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  records  of  the  Court. 


Judge  Quinn’s  Response. 

Brethren  of  the  Bar : 

I  can  add  nothing,  except  appreciation,  to  your  tribute. 
It  was  impossible  to  listen  without  deep  emotion  to  your 
words  of  affection  and  esteem,  and  especially  to  the  finished 
and  just  portraiture  of  his  life  and  character  drawn  by  a 
loving  hand  and  inspired  by  the  close  intimacy  of  a  life¬ 
time. 

To  many  of  us  in  Salem,  Mr.  Gillis  was  one  of  those 
familiar  figures  who  represented  the  ideals  of  our  early 
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youth  and  manhood,  and  who  held  sacred  that  high  and 
pure  conception  of  the  Law’s  responsibilities  that  made 
the  Essex  Bar  the  leader  of  the  Bars  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth.  Mr.  Gillis,  during  late  years,  would  occasionally 
visit  the  Court  in  session  here  and  also  in  Boston,  mani¬ 
festing  the  same  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  as  in 
earlier  days.  Such  visits  could  not  but  brighten  tender 
recollections  and  recall,  almost  in  living  form,  departed 
associates  and  contemporaries,  endeared  to  many  of  us,  and 
whose  Titan  struggles  within  these  walls  so  often  won 
admiration.  He  and  the  respected  memorialist  had  the 
enviable  privilege  of  knowing  personally  the  distinguished 
Chief  Justice  who  gazes  down  on  us  from  the  canvas,  and 
he  was  friend  of  and  co-worker  with  Otis  P.  Lord,  Hunting- 
ton,  Abbott,  Perry,  Phillips,  Endicott,  Ives,  Choate, 
Saunders,  Northend,  and  latterly  Burley,  Moulton,  and 
others  whose  names  linger  lovingly  in  memory.  His 
death  was  the  sundering  of  ties  that  bound  us  to  a  golden 
past ;  his  going  was  like  a  dark  night  between  two  sunny 
days. 

Using  a  common  but  unhappy  phrase,  he  was  of  the 
^‘old  school”,  a  rounded  lawyer,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  controlling  precedents  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
old  technical  rules  of  pleading,  a  training  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  great  lawyers.  His  was  the  day  of  the  old- 
fashioned  preceptor,  that  example  of  deportment,  dignity 
and  professional  morality,  and  the  office-student  who  hung 
with  loving  attention  on  his  word  and  guarantee, — the 
day  of  marked  and  distinct  personality.  We  have  pro¬ 
gressed  and  developed  since,  but  there  are  lost  arts  that 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

To  meet  Mr.  Gillis  in  social  converse  was  an  occasion  of 
delight  and  profit.  Courtly,  courteous,  gentle,  bordering 
almost  on  diffidence,  withal,  firm  and  insistent,  filled  with 
a  hatred  of  sham  and  pretence,  to  his  last  days  he  would 
denounce  in  no  measured  terms  social  and  political  pre¬ 
tenders,  and  our  present-day  fads  and  fancies.  A  type  of 
generous  manhood,  true,  kindly,  faithful  in  his  intentions 
and  in  his  life,  he  has  earned  the  honor  we  pay  him.  To 
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such  death  is  not  the  end  here  or  hereafter,  and  justifies 
no  grief  nor  mourning.  He  died  in  the  fullness  of  years, 
reckling  the  lines  of  Milton : 

So  may'st  thou  live,  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death  mature — 

This  is  old  age.” 

The  younger  members  of  the  Bar,  who  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  knowing  this  honored  senior,  cannot  but 
be  stimulated  to  a  deeper  and  broader  appreciation  of  the 
splendor  of  their  heritage  and  to  a  redoubled  resolution 
to  maintain  and  transmit  unblemished  the  reputation  and 
proud  traditions  of  our  Bar. 

In  perpetuation  of  his  merits  and  our  regard  for  him, 
let  the  memorial  and  a  memorandum  of  these  proceedings 
be  entered  on  the  records  of  this  Court,  and,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  for  his  memory,  this  Court  is  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  Choate’s  Appreciation. 

8  East  Sixty-Third  Street, 

April  21st,  1916. 

My  Dear  Rantoul: 

I  received  yesterday  and  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
your  eulogium  of  our  friend  Gillis,  presented  for  the  Bar 
Association  before  the  Court  at  Salem.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  the  paper. 

The  address  was  simply  splendid,  and  set  forth  the  fine 
character  of  Mr.  Gillis  in  appreciative  terms.  I  knew 
him  well  in  early  life,  and  knew  of  his  collapse,  but  I  had 
never  heard  before,  so  fully  as  you  have  set  it  forth,  his 
perfect  recovery  and  continuance  of  his  practice  and  work 
for  many  years. 

It  was  very  much  like  the  case  of  James  C.  Carter, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  strenuous  professional  life, 
broke  completely  down  and  was  out  of  it  for  four  years, 
and  then  he  recovered  completely  and  had  a  fine  career  of 
very  hard  work  for  twenty  years  more. 

I  congratulate  you  very  much  for  the  service  that  you 
have  rendered  to  his  friends  and  to  the  profession. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  H.  Choate. 


Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 
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Admissions  to  the  First  Church. 

Hannah,  wife  of  John  Boynton,  from  Rowley,  1682. 
Annah,  widow  of  Robert  Haseltine,  Sr.,  from  Rowley, 
1682. 

Susannah,  wife  of  John  Tennie,  from  Beverly,  1682-83. 
Sarah  Wallingford  and  Mary  Savouri,  from  Newbury,  3  : 
11 :  1683. 

Judith,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Brown,  from  Ipswich,  10  :  1 : 
1684. 

Elizabeth  Woorster,  widow  of  Samuel,  from  Salisbury,  3: 
4:  1685. 

Francis  Jewett,  from  Rowley,  17  :  6  : 1692. 

John  Spoflford,  from  Rowley,  30  :  8  :  1692. 

Mehitabel  Kimball,  wife  of  Richard,  Jr.,  from  Ipswich, 
25  :  1 :  1694. 

Martha  Hardy,  wife  of  John,  from  Rowley,  21 :  6  :  1698. 
Philip  Atwood,  Jr.,  and  wife  Sarah,  from  Malden,  5:6: 
1699. 

John  Chadwick  and  wife  and  Nathaniel  Gage,  from  Mal¬ 
den,  Apr.  29,  1701. 

Abraham  and  Martha  Parker,  from  Chelmsford,  19 :  2  : 
1702. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Dea.  Tenny,  from  Newbury,  July  1, 1716. 
Ebenezer  Kimball,  from  Mr,  Webb’s  Church,  Boston,  July 
26,  1721. 

Nathaniel  Fales,  from  Dedham,  July  28,  1727. 

Dismissions  from  the  First  Church. 

Abigail,  wife  of  John  Hazeltine,  to  Boxford,  Aug.  14, 
1709. 

Abigail  and  Ann  Hunt,  to  Billerica,  1714. 

Samuel  Woodbury,  to  Rowley,  Jan.  26, 1715. 

James  Palmer  and  wife  Elizabeth,to  Exeter,  July  17, 1717. 
Hannah,wife  of  Dea.  Tenny,  Jr.,  from  Newbury,  July,  1716 
Ebenezer  Crocker,  Jan.  26,  1720. 

Mary  Stickney,  widow,  alias  Tidd,  to  Lexington,  1723. 
Jonathan  Kimball,  to  Boxford,  1721. 

Joseph  West,  to  Andover,  1723. 
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Abijah  Carleton,  to  Littleton,  17  23. 

Moses  Brown,  to  Tolland,  Conn.,  May  26,  1723. 

Sarah  Barker,  to  Andover,  May  26,  1723. 

Francis  Worcester,  to  Leicester,  Nov.  17,  1723. 

Solomon,  Mary  and  Joshua  Wood,  1723. 

Dorcas  Chapin,  alias  Wood,  to  Mendon,  1723. 

Emma  Haseltine,  wife  Samuel,  Jr.,  to  Billerica,  Apr.  5, 
1724. 

Ebenezer  Worcester,  to  Littleton,  1724. 

Joseph  Tenney,  to  Norwich,  Oct.  25,  1724. 

Rachel  Philbrick,  to  Salisbury,  July  26,  1724. 

John  Wood,  Jr.,  and  wife  Sarah,  to  Littleton,  1726. 

Samuel  Kimball,  to  Windham,  1727. 

Samuel  Hazeltine,  Jr.,  to  Billerica,  1729. 

Rebecca  Gray,  to  the  New  North  Church,  Boston,  1729. 

Amos  Foster,  to  Billerica,  1729. 

James  Wilson  and  wife  Ruth,  to  Methuen,  1729. 

Timothy  Worcester,  to  Falmouth,  1729. 

Samuel  Eames,  to  Natick,  1729. 

Elizabeth  Kimball,  daughter  of  Luke  Hovey,  toWenham, 
1729. 

Sarah  Hopkinson,  wife  John,  to  East  Parish,  1731. 

Ruth  Webster,  to  Arundel,  1731. 

Lydia  Eaton,  to  Haverhill,  June  6,  1731. 

Rebecca  Webster,  to  Haverhill,  June  6,  1731. 

Ruth  Hardy,  daughter  Jonathan  Kimball,  to  East  Parish, 
June  6,  1731. 

Ephraim  and  Thomas  Hazeltine,  to  Chester,  June  6, 1731. 

David  Kimball  and  wife,  to  Pennycook,  Nov.  7,  1731. 

Elizabeth  Parker,  wife  of  Nathaniel,  to  Andover,  1734. 

Mercy  Carleton,  to  Andover,  1734. 

Jemima  Kimball,  daughter  Daniel  Gage,  to  Haverhill, 
1734. 

Mehitabel  Robinson,  daughter  Nathaniel  Eames,  to  An¬ 
dover,  1736. 

Cornelius  Brown,  Nathaniel  Eames  and  wife  Mary,  Jere¬ 
miah  Eames  and  wife  Sarah,  Daniel  Wood  and  wife 
Sarah,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dea.  Brown,  Hannah,  wife 
of  Ephraim  Peabody,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Hovey, 
Prudence  Danielson,  Stephen  Runnils,  Luke  Hovey 
and  wife  Dorcas,  Joseph  Hovey,  Jonathan  Sherwin 
and  wife  Mary,  Ebenezer  Sherwin  and  wife  Hepzi- 
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bah,  John  Crook,  Caleb  Brown,  Jonathan  Cole  and 
wife  Judith,  to  Second  Church,  Boxford,  Apr.  10, 
1737. 

Mehitabel  Robinson  (Eames),  to  Andover,  Apr.  10, 1737. 

Judith  Kimball  (Hale),  to  Rumford,  Apr.  10,  1737. 

Stephen  Merrill  and  wife,  to  Tewksbury,  1737-38. 

Zachariah  Hardy’s  wife  to  Tewksbury,  1737-38. 

Joseph  Hale,  to  Rumford,  June  28,  1738. 

Solomon  Steward,  to  Lunenburg,  1738. 

Dorcas  Foster  (Hovey),  to  Second  Church,  Boxford,  July 
22,  1739. 

Mehitable  Webster,  alias  Kimball,  to  Third  Church,  Ha¬ 
verhill,  Dec.  9,  1739. 

Esther  Currier,  alias  Gage,  to  Methuen,  1740. 

Hepzibah  Hardy,  now  Marden,  to  Rye,  1740. 

Samuel  Webster,  Jr.,  to  Second  Church,  Salisbury,  1740. 

Mehitabel  Robinson  (Eames),  to  Boxford,  1740. 

Sarah  Hall,  alias  Bishop,  to  Medford,  1740. 

Sarah  Goodman,  alias  Simmons,  to  South  Church,  Boston, 
1740. 

Thomas  Gage  and  wife  to  Nottingham,  bet.  1740  and  1744. 

John  Peabody  and  wife,  to  North  Church,  Andover,  bet. 
1740  and  1744. 

Thomas  Turner  and  wife,  to  Kingston,  N.  H.,  bet.  1740 
and  1744. 

Wife  of  Richard  Hall  and  Nathaniel  Hazel  tine  and  wife, 
to  Harvard,  bet.  1740  and  1744. 

John  Hall  and  wife,  to  Methuen,  Dec.,  1744. 

David  Wood,  Jr.,  and  Amos  Hazel  tine,  to  Lunenburg, 
1746. 

Mary  Emerson,  now  Colby,  to  Chester,  1746. 

Rachel  Boynton,  now  Johnson,  to  Rowley,  1746. 

Martha  (Pender)  Knowlton,  to  Ashford,  1748. 

Mary  (Wood)  Hall,  to  Chester,  1748. 

Caleb  Hall,  to  Methuen,  1748. 

Abigail  Hall,  wife  Ralph,  to  Methuen,  1748. 

Amos  and  George  Kimball,  to  Lunenburg,  1748-49. 

Nathaniel  Carleton,  Ephraim  Kimball  and  wife  Abigail, 
to  Lunenburg,  May,  1749. 

Abigail  Kimball,  now  Dustin,  to  Plaistow,  1757. 

Judith  Farnham  (Hall),  to  Rumford,  1758. 

Jeremiah  Kimball  and  wife  to  New  Hopkinton,  1760. 
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Aaron  Gage  and  wife,  to  Methuen,  Sept.  30,  1764. 
George  Carleton  and  wife  Mary,  to  Boxford,  May  31, 
1767. 

Lydia  Kimball,  alias  Thurston,  to  Fitchburg,  Dec.  4, 1768. 
John  Kimball,  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  25,  1770. 

Sarah  Wyman,  to  Shrewsbury,  1772. 

Thomas  Barnard,  to  Fourth  Church,  Salem,  Nov.  1,  1772. 
Wife  of  David  Spofford,  to  Temple,  Nov.  22,  1772. 

Sarah  Cross,  to  Chester,  Apr.  25,  1773. 

Mary  Peabody,  to  Atkinson,  Dec.  26,  1773. 

Moses  Kimball  and  wife,  to  Amherst,  Oct.  30,  1774. 
Moses  Day,  to  Fryeburg,  July  2,  1775. 

Mary  Brown,  to  Winthrop,  Jan.  12,  1777. 

James  Hazelton,  to  Plaistow,  June  1,  1777. 

Samuel  Kimball,  to  Boxford,  Mar.  28,  1779. 


LETTER  FROM  CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  WATERS 
CONCERNING  THE  FRIGATE  ESSEX. 


Salem  Jany^  3*  1800. 

Sirs 

With  pleashure  I  Inform  3^ou  that  I  have  Just  Received 
a  letter  from  Cap*  Preble  at  N“port  Informing  mee  of  the 
Safe  Arivall  of  the  Essex  &  Speaking  of  her  Sailing  Re¬ 
markably  fast — hee  Says  with  two  Reefs  in  Each  Topsail 
&  his  four  Sail  Sect  hee  Sailed  as  fast  as  the  Belisarius 
with  her  Top  &  Top  Galant  Streaving  Sails  Sett  &  that 
his  Opinion  is  that  when  his  Ship  would  go  6  Knots  that 
the  Belisarius  would  not  go  more  than  four  &  that  hee 
has  gone  11  Knots  with  his  Top  Galant  Sails  Set — within 
Six  points  of  the  wind — on  his  passage  Round  to  New¬ 
port,  &  hee  thinks  that  the  Essex  is  a  Verry  good  Sea 
Boat — this,  I  think,  will  aford  you  a  great  Deall  of  pleas¬ 
ure  as  it  does  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  hear,  & 
your  humble  servant.  After  my  Best  Respeckts  to  you 
&  Your  Famaly 

I  Remain  Your  Hum**'*  Ser* 

Joseph  Waters. 

M'  Will”  Hacket 
Saulsbury 
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BY  HENRY  WYCKOFF  BELKNAP. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  LV II,  page  112.') 

46.  Sarah  Burnap  was  probably  born  about  1646- 
50,  and  married  3  February,  1668/9,  John  Southwick, 
born  in  England  about  1620,  son  of  Lawrence  and  Cas- 
sandra  Southwick  or  Southericke,  as  it  sometimes  is  writ¬ 
ten,  who  had  previously  married,  in  1642,  Sarah,  the 
widow  of  Samuel  Tidd,  and  12  May,  1658,  Hannah  Flint, 
widow.  She  is  called  a  spinster,  living  in  Reading,  1 
September,  1668,  and  is  referred  to  in  her  father’s  will  in 
1688  by  her  married  name  of  Brown,  for  John  Southwick 
died  25  October,  1672,  and  she  married,  secondl}',  12 
June,  1674,  Thomas  Cooper  of  Salem,  from  whom  she 
was  divorced,  and  20  November,  1684,  she  married,  third¬ 
ly,  Cornelius,  horn  3  June,  1667,  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Sarah  (Lamson)  Brown.  Cooper  re-married  Abigail  Sib¬ 
ley,  and  lived  in  Newport. 

Her  Southwick  children  are  remembered  in  her  father’s 
will,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  had  children  by  Cor¬ 
nelius  Brown. 

The  will  of  John  Southwick;  26  October,  1672,  to 
son  Samuel,  to  sons  John  and  Isack  the  rest  of  lands,  etc., 
in  case  my  father  Burnet  gives  them  the  medoe  he  prom¬ 
ised  and  lying  in  Williston  Medoe,  daughter  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary,  to  Elizabeth  Giles,  alias  Tidd ;  wife  executrix  ; 
brothers  Josiah  Sowthick  and  Daniel  Sowthick,  overseers. 
Witnesses;  John  Pudne,  Edward  Grover. 

Children — Southwick  ; 

John,  born  June,  1669;  married,  23  Dec.,  1688,  Hannah  Follett; 
died  17^12/3.  (Southwick  Genealogy.) 

IsAACK,  born  beginning  of  November,  1669 ;  died  after  Febru¬ 
ary,  1669/70.  (Salem  Court  Records.) 

IsAACK,  born  27  Jan.,  1670(1).  (Salem  Court  Records.) 

Sabah,  born  15  Aug.,  1672.  (Salem  Court  Records.) 

Thomas  Cooper  of  Salem,  12  April,  1679,  husbandman, 
consideration  £45  to  my  son-in-law  (sic)  Samuel  South¬ 
wick  (Note ;  a  son  by  first  marriage)  a  dwelling  house  in 
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Salem,  heretofore  the  house  of  my  predecessor,  John 
Southwick,  now  hy  me  dwelt  in  and  my  rightful  estate 
by  virtue  of  my  marriage  with  Sarah,  the  relict  of  ye  sd 
John  Southwick  .  .  .  also  the  right  of  widdowes  thirds 
due  unto  my  present  sd  wife  .  .  .  also  the  thirds  due 
unto  the  brothers  of  sd  Samuel,  viz.,  John  and  Isaac 
Southwick  when  they  come  to  age,  also  to  sd  Samuel  my 
title  unto  ye  halfe  of  estate  due  unto  John  Southwick  and 
Isaac  Southwick  his  brother  when  they  come  to  age  .  .  . 
(Sarah  consents)  15  March  1679.  Thomas  Cooper  to 
have  the  use  of  the  easterly  end  of  ye  house  and  firewood 
from  the  land  for  two  years  and  use  of  the  bouse  for 
same  time,  but  if  he  and  bis  wife  remove  he  shall  not  let 
it  but  Samuel  shall  have  it.  Thomas  Cooper,  Sarah 
Cooper,  her  mark.  Witnesses :  Thomas  Preston,  Rich¬ 
ard  Croade,  Thomas  Fuller,  guardian  to  John  Southwick. 
Acknowledged  25  March,  1680.  (Essex  Deeds,  vol.  V, 
page  73.) 

Testimony  of  Daniel  (son  of  Lawrence)  Southwick  of 
Salem,  aged  about  45  years.  This  Deponent  being  at 
Newport  in  Road  Island  about  the  middle  of  June  last 
past,  had  some  discourse  with  Thomas  Cooper  concerning 
his  wife  Sarah  Cooper  &  concerning  Abigail  Sibley ;  he 
the  said  Thomas  Cooper  told  this  Deponent  yt  he  sd 
Cooper  was  maryed  to  the  said  Abigail  Sibley,  and  with- 
all  he  gave  this  Deponent  a  Letter  out  of  his  pocket  and 
desired  him  to  deliver  it  to  Robt.  Burnap  or  Sarah  Cooper 
&  desired  this  Deponent  to  deliver  it  to  her,  &  said  yt  that 
letter  would  clear  his  former  wife,  so  as  that  she  might 
marry  with  whom  she  would,  which  letter  accordingly  he 
delivered  and  seeing  said  letter  now  here  in  Court  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  ye  very  same  yt  he  brought  from  sd  Cooper 
and  adds  further  yt  the  person  he  received  ye  letter  from 
(ye  sd  ?)  Thomas  Cooper  he  knows  is  ye  person  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  ye  said  Sarah  Cooper  now  in  Court  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  ye  truth  in  ye  presence  of  God  before  ye 
Court  ye  fifth  of  September  1684. 

Petition  of  Sarah  Cooper  alias  Burnap  sheweth  .  .  . 
unhappily  entred  into  a  soleme  covenant  of  marriage  with 
one  Thomas  Cooper  of  Salem  wth  whom  she  lived  for 
some  confiderable  time  ...  he  went  away  from  me  and 
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went  for  England  .  .  .  but  before  yt  he  broke  his  mar¬ 
riage  covenant,  etc.  .  .  .  since  his  returne  to  this  Land 
hath  not  only  forsaken  me  .  .  .  but  hath  also  since  yt 
time  owned  before  one  in  Mr.  Joseph  Jencks  .  .  .  (illegi¬ 
ble)  man  in  Authority  in  Rhode  Island  Colony  .  .  .  and 
doth  renounce  his  marriage  coven*  w***  me,  becaufe  not 
married  according  to  ye  Law  of  England.  Prays  for  a 
bill  of  divorcement.  2  September  1684.  (Records  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  No.  2236.) 

Child — Cooper: 

Elizabeth,  born  1  Nov.,  167 —  (Salem  Court  Records),  12  Nov., 
1676  (Southwick  Genealogy). 

47.  Thomas  Burnap,  whose  birth  and  baptism  have 
not  been  found,  was  a  malster  in  Stanstead  Abbots  and 
was  granted  administration  on  his  father’s  estate,  11  April, 
1688.  In  1698  Sarah  Bray  of  Stanstead  Abbots  made 
her  will  and  left  “Unto  Thomas  Burnapp  senr.  one  gold 
ring  value  twenty  shillings  to  him  and  his  heires  forever.” 
Describing  him  as  of  Stanstead  Abbots,  she  made  him 
her  executor.  On  16  October,  1703,  Thomas  Burnapp 
proved  the  above  will.  (Arch.  Mddx.  Essex  &  Herts., 
206  Sanney.) 

He  witnessed  the  will  of  Jonathan  Moore  of  Stanstead 
Abbots  11  February,  1707/8.  (Arch.  Mddx.  Essex  & 
Herts.,  271  Sanney.)  He  also  witnessed  that  of  Nicholas 
Camp  of  the  same  place,  3  May,  1708.  (Ibid:  272  San- 
ney.) 

The  name  of  his  wife  does  not  appear,  and  she  evi¬ 
dently  died  before  25  February,  1723/4,  when  he  made 
his  will. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Burnap :  In  the  Name  of  God 
Amen.  Thomas  Burnapp  of  Stanstead  Abbott,  Herts., 
malster.  To  my  daughter  Sarah,  the  widow  of  Abraham 
Wharley,  and  my  friend  Thomas  Norris  of  Ware,  Herts., 
malster,  all  my  freeholds  and  copyholds  (except  one  acre 
in  Stanstead  in  the  occupation  of  John  Pank  and  5  1-2 
acres  called  Priors  Lees  in  Stanstead)  during  the  life  of 
Thomas  Burnap  my  son  on  trust  to  pay  him  the  rents  and 
profits  half  yearly  and  after  his  death  the  said  property 
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to  go  to  his  issue,  failing  which  to  Susan  my  youngest 
daughter,  the  wife  of  John  Bruton,  for  life,  and  then  to 
my  three  grandchildren,  Thomas  Bruton,  John  Bruton 
and  Sarah  Bruton ;  the  land  above  excepted  to  go  to  my 
daughter  Susan,  the  wife  of  John  Bruton,  for  life,  and  then 
to  the  three  said  grandchildren.  X5  to  my  said  son-in-law 
John  Bruton.  21/-  to  my  daughter  Sarah.  £100  to  my 
daughter  Susan  Bruton.  Household  goods  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Susan.  All  the  residue  to  my  daughter  Sarah.  The 
said  trustees  to  be  executors.  Dated  25  February,  1723/4. 
The  above  will  was  proved  1724/5  by  the  said  executors. 
(Arch.  Mddx.  Essex  &  Herts.,  119  Grayling.) 

Children : 

79.  Thomas,  bapt.  3  Oct.,  1683,  at  Hnnsdon;  died  about  1751. 

80.  Sabah,  widow  of  Abraham  Wharley,  at  the  time  her  father 

made  his  will. 

81.  Susan,  wife  of  John  Bruton,  at  the  time  her  father  made  his 

will  and  with  three  children: — Thomas,  John  and  Sarah. 

48.  John  Burnap  was  a  malster  in  Stanstead  Abbots, 
and  is  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will  in  1673/4,  from 
which  we  find  that  he  had  married  before  that  date  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hide,  and  which  also  tells  us  that  the  Barge  Yard 
house,  which  John  mentions  in  his  will,  had  been  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  evidently  died  before  July,  1687, 
as  he  is  not  named  in  his  mother’s  will.  The  “cousin” 
Samuel  Burnapp  who  is  mentioned  in  his  will  was  proba¬ 
bly  his  nephew  and  the  son  of  his  brother  Samuel. 

The  will  of  John  Burnap :  28  June,  1682,  “being  at 

this  present  time  not  sick,  only  attended  with  some  bodily 
infirmities  but  otherwise  in  reasonable  good  health.”  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  my  dear  and  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Burnapp, 
and  my  cousin  Samuel  Burnapp  that  now  liveth  with 
[me].  The  house  at  Stanstead  called  the  Barge  Yard. 
The  house  wherein  my  mother-in-law,  the  widow  Hide,  now 
lives  in  St.  Margaret’s  by  Stansted.  Legacies  given  by 
my  father  in  his  will.  My  cousin  (probably  the  son  of 
his  sister  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Richard  Bray)  Joseph  Bray, 
of  Stanstead,  my  sister  Judith  Hunsdon,  my  brother  Sam¬ 
uel  Burnapp.  Witnesses :  William  Hide,  Richard  Alder- 
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ridge,  Joseph  Bray.  Proved  1  July,  1687,  by  the  widow. 
(P.  C.  C.  Foot  90.) 

It  would  seem  that  they  had  no  children. 

49.  Samuel  Burnap  was  an  apprentice  in  1673/4, 
being  so  called  in  his  brother  John’s  will.  It  may  have 
been  he  who  was  married  at  St.  James’s,  Duke  Place, 
London,  20  June,  1680,  he  being  a  bachelor,  to  Deborah 
Abs,  spinster,  with  John  Wheatley  as  a  witness. 

Children  (whether  by  the  possible  wife  assigned  to  him 
above  or  by  another)  : 

82.  John,  mentioned  as  the  grandson  of  Elizabeth  Burnap  in  1694. 

83.  Samuel,  mentioned  as  “my  cousin  Samuel  Burnapp  that  now 

dwelleth  with  me”  in  the  will  of  John  Burnap,  28  June, 
1682. 

50.  Sarah  Burnap  was  unmarried  in  1673/4,  when 
her  father  made  his  will,  and  it  is  not  clear  from  her 
mother’s  will  whether  it  were  she  or  her  sister  Ruth  who 
married  Thomas  Aunger  before  1694.  The  grandchildren 
mentioned  in  that  will  are  placed  here,  but  may  belong 
under  Ruth  Burnap  (No.  53). 

Children — Aunger; 

Elizabeth. 

Sabah. 

Judith. 

51.  Elizabeth  Burnap,  called  “my  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth  Evens”  in  her  father’s  will  in  1673/4,  had  one  child 
at  that  time,  and  in  1694,  in  her  mother’s  will,  she  is 
called  “my  daughter  Evens”  and  had  two  children.  She 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  another  Elizabeth,  born  in 
Aston,  1655,  the  daughter  of  another  John  Burnap. 

Children — Evans  : 

Mart,  under  7  in  1673/4;  married  before  April,  1694,  to  - 

Dirking. 

John,  mentioned  with  his  sister  Mary  in  their  grandmother’s 
will. 

52.  Judith  Burnap  evidently  married  1  Sept.,  1669, 
at  Hunsdon,  probably  Edward  Hunsdon,  since  their  son 
is  called  Edward,  the  Younger,  in  her  father’s  will.  She 
is  mentioned  again  in  the  will  of  her  brother  John,  in 
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1682,  and  again,  with  her  children,  in  her  mother’s  will 
in  1694. 

Children — Hunsdon  : 

Edward,  a  minor  in  1673/4;  mentioned  in  mother’s  will. 

Mart,  a  minor  in  1673/4;  not  mentioned  in  mother’s  will. 

Judith. 

Kachrl. 

Elizabeth. 

Sarah. 

53.  Ruth  Burnap  was  unmarried  in  1673/4,  when 
she  is  mentioned  in  her  father’s  will,  and  it  may  have 
been  she  who  married  Thomas  Aunger,  as  explained  un¬ 
der  No.  60.  If  so,  the  children  there  given  were  her 
family. 

55.  Thomas  Burnap  was  born  in  Reading,  17  Janu¬ 
ary,  1664/5,  and  married,  28  May,  1688,  to  Sarah,  born 
about  1665,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Maverick) 
Walton,  descended  from  Rev.  William  Walton,  first  min¬ 
ister  to  Marblehead,  and  from  Seaton,  Devonshire.  The 
marriage  is  recorded  at  Concord,  but  they  are  both  called 
as  of  Reading. 

Either  Thomas  oi  his  son  Thomas,  jr.,  was  a  sergeant, 
and  he  was  made  a  freeman  18  April,  1691. 

He  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  Mary  and  Rebecca,  were 
admitted  to  full  communion  in  the  Reading  Church,  3 
January,  1720/1. 

His  name  appears  in  the  Minister’s  Rates  for  1692, 
along  with  that  of  his  father,  the  amount  for  Thomas,  jr., 
being  £\:  6 :  9,  which  was  used  to  show  the  relative  pe¬ 
cuniary  reputation  of  those  to  whom  lands  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Timothy  Willey  of  Reading,  husbandman,  and  Susan¬ 
nah  his  wife,  consideration  ...  to  Thomas  Burnap  of 
Reading,  husbandman,  land  in  Reading,  26  Oct.,  1696. 
Witnesses ;  Jonathan  Poole,  Samuel  Poole,  Deborah 
Temple.  Acknowledged,  17  Oct.,  1727.  (Mddx.  Land 
Records,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  506.) 

Thomas  Burnap  was  the  constable  at  Reading,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  (3395),  in 
January,  1696. 
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Thomas  Bryant  of  Reading,  consideration  £5,  to 
Thomas  Burnap,  jun%  land  in  Reading.  (Mary  Burnap 
also  signs.)  9  Dec.,  1715.  Witnesses:  Benj®  Burnap, 
Thomas  Eaton,  Joseph  Arnold.  Acknowledged  2  March, 
1718.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol.  xxi,  p.  479.) 

Jona:  Poole,  Jun.,  of  Reading,  yeoman,  consideration 
11:10:0,  to  Thomas  Burnap,  jr.,  of  Reading,  yeoman, 
land  in  Reading,  (Esther  Poole  also  signs.)  7  May, 
1725.  Witnesses:  Thos.  Nichols,  Benj*  Poole.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  17  June,  1725.  (Ibid,  vol.  xxv,  p.  504.) 

He  died  21  August,  1726  (Reading  Vital  Records),  and 
his  wife  died  13  August,  1731  (Reading  Town  Records). 
They  are  buried  in  the  old  Town  Burying  Ground  at 
Wakefield,  and  on  her  stone  the  date  is  given  as  17 
August. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Burnap:  19  May,  1726.  Thomas 
Burnapp  of  Reading,  yeoman  :  to  beloved  wife  Sarah  in 
the  house  the  weft  lower  Room  and  the  weft  lower  Bed 
room.  Room  in  the  Leanto  and  which  garret  she  shall 
please  to  chufe  and  one  third  part  of  the  Cellar  with  con¬ 
venient  Yard  room,  etc. 

My  son  Thomas  Burnapp  to  pay  wife  yearly  every  year 
she  remains  my  widow  good  Stock  well  fatted  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pounds,  etc.  Thomas  to  carry  my  wife  on 
horfe  back  to  meeting  or  elsewhere,  etc.;  if  she  marry 
again  all  abouesaid  payments  shall  cease  and  my  wife  shall 
have  the  Said  one  third  of  the  moveables  and  the  said 
forty  shillings  a  year  for  her  life.  To  my  son  Thomas, 
housing,  lands,  etc.,  in  Reading.  Thomas  to  pay  to  my 
children  and  grandchildren,  to  my  daughter  Sarah,  deed., 
to  her  children  Seventy  pounds  ;  to  my  daughter  Mary 
ninety  pounds  ;  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  seventy  pounds  ; 
to  my  daughter  Martha  seventy  pounds ;  to  my  grand¬ 
children  by  my  son  Ebenezer,  deed.,  eighty-six  pounds,  as 
they  come  of  age  to  one  of  them  should  either  decease ; 
to  my  daughter  Abigail  seventy  pounds  j  to  my  daughter 
Hepzibah  seventy  pounds  ;  to  my  daughter  Bethiah  eighty 
four  pounds  ;  if  any  daughters  die  before  they  receive 
their  portion  that  portion  to  be  divided  among  the  surviv¬ 
ing  children  of  theirs  or  them  that  legally  represent  them  ; 
wife  Sarah  executrix,  son  Thomas  executor.  Thomas 
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Burnap.  Witnesses:  Benj:  Swaine,  Ebenezer  Parker, 
Joseph  Burnap. 

Proved  10  October,  1726  (the  10th  Oct.  next  came  the 
executor  Thomas  and  Samuel  Stearnes,  who  married  de¬ 
ceased’s  daughter  Sarah,  to  signify  satisfaction). 

Inventory  of  Thomas,  who  died  21  July,  1726,  taken  4 
October,  1726,  by  Joseph  Burnap,  John  Poole,  Josiah 
Brown,  £62  :  12 :  9.  (Middlesex  Probate  Records,  vol. 
xviii,  pp.  36-8.) 

Children,  born  in  Reading ; 

84.  Thomas,  born  16  April,  1689;  died  22  Feb.,  1760.  (Reading 

Town  Records.) 

85.  Sabah,  born  18  Oct.,  1690;  died  6  Aug.,  1724.  (Lynn  Town 

Records.) 

86.  Maby,  born  8  Sept.,  1692;  death  not  found. 

87.  Ebenrzeb,  born  3  Oct.,  1693;  died  1  Nov.,  1693.  (Reading 

Town  Records.) 

88.  Elizabeth,  born  1  Nov.,  1694;  died  30  Dec.,  1748.  (Reading 

Town  Records.) 

89.  Rebecca,  born  2  Dec.,  1695;  died  12  Nov.,  1727.  (Reading 

Town  Records.) 

90.  Mabtha,  born  3  April,  1697;  death  not  found. 

91.  Ebenezeb,  born  1  Mar.,  1697/8;  died  30  July,  1723.  (Reading 

Town  Records.) 

92.  Abigail,  born  8  Feb.,  1699/1700;  death  not  found. 

93.  Hepzibeth,  born  3  April,  1701;  death  not  found. 

94.  Timothy,  born  8  April,  1706:  death  not  found. 

95.  Bethiah,  born  25  July,  1707;  death  not  found. 

96.  Isaac,  born  17  Jan.,  1712.  (Batchelder  Genealogy,  not  found 

elsewhere.) 

57.  Mary  Burnap,  born  27  March,  1667/8  (7  March 
in  Clerk  of  Courts’  Records),  married,  12  January, 
1692/3,  William,  possibly  the  son  of  William  and  Martha 
Eaton  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  but  more  probably  the  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Kendall)  Eaton  of  Lynn.  The 
marriage  is  recorded  in  Lynn  Town  Records  under  the 
name  of  Burnit.  She  is  probably  the  Mary,  sr.,  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  Lynn,  11  July,  17 — . 

Children — Eaton: 

William,  born  10  July,  1696. 

jEBiMiAH,born  10  Aug.,  1698;  probably  married  10  April,  1722, 
Margerit  Hawkes  of  Lynn. 
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Elizabeth,  born  8  Dec.,  1700;  probably  married  10  April,  1724, 
Ebenezer  Gowing  of  Lynn. 

Jacob,  born  7  June,  1702;  probably  his  intention  of  marriage 
29  Oct.,  1727,  Mehitable  Breed  of  Lynn. 

Benjamin,  born  21  Mar.,  1705 ;  probably  married  21  May,  1730, 
Anna  Rann  of  Lynn. 

59.  Sarah  Burnap,  horn  4  April,  1672,  in  Reading  ; 
married  there,  9  February,  1692/3,  John,  son  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Davis,  unless  he  had  a  second  wife)  Boutell,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bailey’s  Early  Marriages,  although  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Vital  Records.  As  no  other  John  and 
Sarah  seem  to  have  been  married  there,  it  is  probable  that 
the  children  given  below  are  theirs.  Sarah  was  unmarried 
in  1691,  when  the  parents  died,  so  that  we  get  no  help 
from  that  quarter.  Both  died  after  1713,  but  no  record 
is  to  be  found. 

Children — Boutell  : 

John,  born  22  Dec.,  1693;  died  22  Dec.,  1693,  a.  1  day.  (Read¬ 
ing  Records.) 

Thomas,  born  2  Dec.,  1697 ;  died  probably  young. 

Thomas,  born  10  April,  1699;  probably  married  17  Nov.,  1720, 
at  Woburn,  Ruth  Knights. 

Sabah,  born  15  Feb.,  1701/2. 

Jacob,  b.  2  May,  1705. 

Jonathan,  born  1  Nov.,  1709;  probably  married  23  Aug.,  1733, 
at  Reading,  Elizabeth  Foster. 

Bethiam,  born  1  July,  1713. 

61.  Bethiah  Burnap,  born  9  June,  1677  (Reading 
Town  Records)  ;  married  24  Maj^  1696,  at  Reading, 
Thomas,  born  March,  1668/9,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Chadwick)  Grover  of  Malden.  The  Drury  Death  Book 
(New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Register,  vol. 
Ixv,  p.  360)  gives  the  death  of  a  Bethiah  Grover  at  Na¬ 
tick,  in  February,  1784,  but  no  record  of  Thomas  Grover’s 
death  has  been  found. 

Children,  born  at  Reading — Grover  : 

Ebenezer,  born  29  Jan.,  1697. 

Mary,  born  19  Feb.,  1699/1700. 

62.  Esther  Burnap,  born  7  February,  1680/1  ;  mar¬ 
ried  at  Lynn  (intention  4  October),  9  December,  1707, 
Thomas  Eaton.  So  many  of  the  name  appear  in  the 
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Reading  Records  at  about  the  proper  date,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  decide  which  were  his  parents. 

Children — Eaton  : 

Aaron,  born  9  Sept.,  1708,  Lynn;  died  —  Nov.,  1718. 

Easter,  born  4  Oct.,  1710.  Lynn;  married  7  Jan.,  1730/1,  David 
Welman. 

Aron,  born  27  Oct.,  1719. 

Mehitabbl,  born  8  May,  1727;  married  (intention)  6  Feb., 
1742/3,  Thomas  Eaton. 

64.  Sarah  Burnap,  born  6  November,  1653  (Read¬ 
ing  Town  Records),  married  probably  before  1680,  at 
Reading,  Abraham  Roberts,  who  appears  in  a  list  of  in¬ 
habitants  at  Reading  before  1700,  and  probably  a  son  of 
Giles  Roberts  of  Scarborough,  Me.  She  died  4  April, 
1696  (Reading  Town  Records),  and  it  is  probably  his 
death  which  is  recorded  both  in  Wakefield  and  Reading 
Records,  1’2  September,  1731,  although  another  Abraham 
died  19  October,  1714. 

Children  (order  uncertain) — Roberts  : 

Sarah,  married  13  Oct.,  1701,  Samuel  Foster. 

Mart,  born  7  Dec.,  1681  (Reading  Town  Records);  married  & 
Oct.,  1714,  William  Shelton  (Sheldon)  of  Salem  (Wakefleld 
Records). 

Elizabeth,  married  24  Dec.,  1713  (Wakefield  Church  Records), 
Benjamin  Nourse.  Presumably  her  birth  19  Nov.,  1684 
(Lynn  Town  Records). 

Abigail,  married  28  Dec.,  1721,  John  Eaton  (Wakefield  Church 
Records). 

Ann,  born  2  April,  1686  (Lynn  Town  Records);  married  5  Aug., 
1707,  Caleb  Taylor. 

Abraham,  married  7  Mar.,  1700  (Woburn  Records),  Susanna 
Thompson,  who  died  27  Feb.,  1725/6  (Reading  Town  Rec¬ 
ords),  and  he  married,  secondly,  8  Jnne,  1726  (Wakefield 
Church  Records),  Elizabeth  Pierce. 

65.  John  Burnap  (Burnet  in  some  places),  born  16 
May,  1655  (Reading  Town  Records),  seems  to  be  the  one 
who  figured  in  “ye  Fall  Fight”  (King  Philip’s  War)  in 
1676,  under  Captain  William  Turner,  as  appears  in  a  list 
dated  June,  1736,  and  his  son  John  was  admitted  among 
the  claimants  as  of  those  descended  from  the  participants 
in  that  fight,  “above  Deerfield”,  23  June,  1736.  He  made 
a  deposition  in  1682/3,  being  26  years  of  age  (Salem 
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Quarterly  Court  Records,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  99),  and  was 
probably  the  John  who  became  a  freeman  at  Readinsr,  18 
April,  1691. 

He  married,  7  April,  1684,  at  Charlestown  (Reading 
Town  Records),  Mary,  born  about  1661,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Bathsheba  (Pratt) 
Rice,  or  Royce.  Samuel  More  of  Boston,  in  his  will, 
dated  17  October,  1715,  and  proved  22  October,  1716, 
leaves  £5  to  “brother-in-law  John  Burnett  of  Winham, 
Conn.”  (Old  Silver  in  the  American  Church,  by  E.  Alfred 
Jones).  More  had  married,  10  September,  1702,  Sarah, 
probably  daughter  of  the  same  Joshua  and  Bathsheba 
Rice  and  widow  of  Benedict  Webber.  Joshua  Rice,  born 
14  April,  1637,  was  a  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Rice 
of  Charlestown,  and  he  was  a  shoemaker  in  Charlestown, 
where  a  son  Joshua  was  born  in  1664,  and  probably  also 
Mary  and  Sarah,  although  their  births  are  not  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Records.  In  1692  John  Burnap  was  rated  at  10/-  in 
the  Minister’s  Rates  for  the  preceding  year,  used,  as  pre¬ 
viously  explained,  to  show  the  relative  pecuniar)’^  reputa¬ 
tion  in  land  divisions. 

John  Thompson  of  Reading,  husbandman,  considera¬ 
tion  £20  :  10 :  0  to  John  Burnap,  husbandman,  part  of  a 
lot  with  my  now  dwelling  house,  etc.,  3  February,  1696. 
Elizabeth  Thompson  also  signs.  Witnesses:  Josiah  Hodg- 
man,  Elizabeth  Hodgman,  Joseph  Burnap.  Acknowledged 
20  April,  1708.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol.  xiv,  p.  596.) 

John  Burnap  of  Reading,  husbandman,  consideration 
£13,  to  Thomas  Taylor,  land  in  Reading  which  was  my 
father’s,  late  deed.,  which  he  gave  to  me  in  his  will.  (Land 
of  brother  Joseph  mentioned)  12  May,  1697.  Mary 
Burnap  also  signs.  Witnesses  :  Thomas  Poole,  Mathew 
Grover,  Joseph  Burnap.  Acknowledged  30  May,  1706. 
(Ibid,  vol.  xiv,  p.  70.) 

John  Burnap  of  Reading,  husbandman,  consideration 
£4,  to  Thomas  Poole  of  Reading,  husbandman,  land  in 
Reading,  16  May,  1699.  Witnesses  :  John  Dickerman, 
John  Goodwin,  Jonathan  Poole.  Acknowledged  5  April, 
1704. 

John  Burnap  of  Reading,  husbandman,  consideration 
three  pieces  of  meadow  in  Reading,  to  brother  Joseph 
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Burnap  of  Reading,  cooper,  and  ten  pounds  in  money, 
June,  1703.  Witnesses:  Thomas  Poole,  Caleb  Taylor. 
Acknowledged  15  June,  1703.  (Ibid,  vol.  xiii,  p.  493.) 

Samuel  Merrow  of  Reading,  husbandman,  consideration 
£9,  to  John  Burnap  of  Reading,  husbandman,  a  house 
and  land  that  was  my  father  Henry  Merrow’s  in  Reading, 
10  June,  1703.  Mary  Merrow  also  signs.  Witnesses: 
Thomas  Goose,  Caleb  Taylor,  Joseph  Burnap.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  13  June,  1703.  (Ibid,  vol.  xiv,  p.  517.) 

John  Burnap  of  Reading,  husbandman,  consideration 
£68:  10:  0,  to  Nathaniel  Parker  of  Reading,  a  house, 
etc.,  which  Father  Burnap  gave  me,  with  a  piece  of  land 
I  bought  of  Samuel  Damon,  with  a  barn  lot  that  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Burnap’s  in  Reading,  23  April,  1708.  Mary 
Burnap  also  signs.  Witnesses:  Joseph  Barnap,  John 
Boutelle,  Timothy  Manning.  Acknowledged  26  April, 
1708.  (Ibid,  vol.  xiv,  p.  555.) 

John  Burnap  of  Reading,  husbandman,  consideration 
£8,  to  Samuel  Merrow  of  Reading,  husbandman,  land  in 
Reading,  21  October,  1708.  Witnesses:  Nathaniel  Cut¬ 
ler,  William  Jamison.  Acknowledged  29  October,  1708. 
(Ibid,  vol.  xiv,  p.  618. 

He  removed  in  1705  to  Scotland,  Conn.,  and  the  last 
two  deeds  show  that  he  disposed  of  his  holdings  in  Read¬ 
ing  a  few  year's  later.  He  bought  for  £72  :  10  :  0,  land 
by  Merrick’s  Brook,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
deeds : 

Obadiah  Abbe  of  Windham  conveys  to  John  Burnap 
of  Reading,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  land  in  Windham  along  Merrick’s 
Brook,  with  dwelling,  fences,  trees,  lumber,  stone  walled 
water-courses,  etc.,  13  April,  1708.  (Merrick’s  Brook  is 
a  stream  in  the  present  town  of  Scotland.)  (Windham 
Deeds,  vol.  D,  p.  100.) 

John  Williams  of  Barnstable  to  John  Burnap  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  for  £30,  the  30  acres  of  land  I  bought  of  Isaac 
Magoun  on  the  north  side  of  Merrick’s  Brook,  9  October, 
1715.  (Ibid,  vol.  E,  p.  128.) 

These  tracts  he  soon  conveyed  to  his  son  Isaac  in  the 
next  deed;  I,  John  Burnap  of  Windham,  for  love,  good¬ 
will  and  fatherly  affection  that  I  have  and  do  bear  to  my 
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son  Isaac  Burnap,  and  also  in  consideration  that  I  the  said 
John  Burnap  have  taken  of  my  said  son  Isaac  Burnap  a 
bond  of  four  hundred  pound  for  my  maintainance  and  the 
niaintainance  of  his  mother  during  our  natural  lives,  bear¬ 
ing  even  date  with  these  presents,  do  convey  to  said  Isaac 
all  the  land  I  bought  of  Obadiah  Abbe  and  John  Williams, 
14  June,  1718.  (Ibid,  vol.  E,  p.  341.) 

He  and  his  wife  were  dismissed  to  the  Windham  Church 
6  July,  1712,  and  in  1720  he  lived  on  what  was  later  the 
Charles  Holt  place,  which  was  burned  in  1867.  A  part 
of  the  information  in  regard  to  this  family  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  Weaver’s  “Burnap  Families  of  Windham”  in  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society.  He  died  before  Septem¬ 
ber,  1725,  and  his  wife,  December,  1741,  ae.  80  years. 
(Weaver’s  Windham  County  and  Windham  Vital 
Records.) 

Windham  County  Probate  Records,  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.  91: 
Court,  5  September,  1725,  administration  to  Isaac  Burnap. 
Inventory,  25  September,  1725,  j661  ;  15:  8  (pp.  119-20), 
receipts  of  heirs,  Ambrose  Blunt  of  Norwich,  for  £6: 
12 :  0,  “which  is  ye  whole  that  remained  to  my  wife  as 
her  portion  out  of  said  estate,  6  March.  1726.” 

Received  from  Isaac  Burnap  of  Windham,  in  ye  County 
of  Hartford,  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  administrator  to  ye  estate  of  John  Burnap,  late  of 
Windham,  Deceased,  ye  sume  of  six  pounds  and  twelve 
shillings  currant  money.  It  being  ye  Remaining  part  of 
my  portion  in  full  that  is  Due  to  me  out  of  ye  sd  Estate 
for  wch  I  do  for  myself,  my  heirs.  Executors  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  free  the  said  Estate  from  any  further  dues  or 
duties  and  other  demands  what  soever  from  ye  said  Es¬ 
tate.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  the  second  day  of  March, 
1726.  Jacob  Burnap,  Seal.  Recorded  6  April,  1726. 

A  like  receipt  from  Joseph  Smith  of  Canterbury,  in 
right  of  his  wife.  Also  from  Joshua  Lassell  of  Windham 
for  “his  children’s  portions.”  Also  from  Abraham  Bur¬ 
nap  of  Norwich.  (Vol.  i,  p.  76.)  A  similar  receipt  from 
John  Burnap  of  Bath  in  Carolina,  son  of  John  Burnap, 
late  of  Windham,  25  September,  1727,  and  witnessed  by 
Dorcas  Walden  and  Jacob  Burnap.  'The  distribution  of 
the  estate  was  made  6  April,  1726,  to  the  following  recip- 
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ients:  Ambrose  Blunt,  Norwich,  Jacob  Burnap,  Wind¬ 
ham,  born  about  1704  ;  Joseph  Smith,  Canterbury;  Joshua 
Lasell,  married  14  December,  1725  ;  Mary  Burnap;  Abra¬ 
ham  Burnap,  Norwich  ;  John  Burnap,  Bath,  Carolina ; 
Isaac  Burnap,  administrator. 

Children,  born  in  Reading : 

87.  Dorcas,  born  17  Feb.,  1685. 

98.  Mart,  born  6  Jan.,  1686/7. 

99.  JoHK,  born  9  Mar.,  1688/9;  died  1744. 

100.  Elizabeth,  born  4  Dec.,  1691;  married  Joseph  Smith  of  Can¬ 

terbury. 

100a.  Isaac,  born  10  May,  1694;  died  20  Dec.,  1740,  ae.  47.  (Wind¬ 
ham  Records.) 

101.  Abraham,  born  9  July,  1696;  died  after  1737/8. 

102.  Jacob,  born  about  1704;  died  31  Aug.,  1771,  in  bis  68th  year, 

at  Windham. 

67.  Hannah  Burnap,  whose  birth  does  not  appear, 
is  called  “Barnet”  by  Savage  and  “Burnet”  in  other 
places.  She  married,  9  April,  1678,  at  Newbury,  Joshua, 
bom  10  March,  or  August,  1646,  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Jackson)  Boynton  of  Rowley.  William  Boyn¬ 
ton  had  come  from  the  West  Riding  of  County  York¬ 
shire,  England,  and  had  inherited  a  farm  at  Newbury 
from  his  father.  Joshua  Boynton  served  under  Major 
Appleton  in  the  Narragansett  campaign  in  1675,  and  un¬ 
der  Captain  Brocklebank  in  1676.  Hannah,  his  wife, 
died  12  January,  1722/3,  and  he  married,  secondly,  29 
November,  1725,  Mary  Daniels,  widow  of  Richard  Syle 
of  Rowley.  She  died  28  July,  1727,  and  he  married,  for 
the  third  time,  30  October,  1727,  Mary,  the  widow  of 
John  Boynton.  His  will  was  proved  12  November,  1736. 
Chidren,  by  wife  Hannah — Boynton  : 

Joshua,  born  4  or  6  May,  1679;  married  (intention),  30  April, 
1708,  Mary  Dole.  He  died  29  Oct.,  1770,  ae.  94  (Newbury 
Town  Records),  ae.  91  yrs.  6  mos.  25  days  (duplicate 
record). 

John,  baptized  15  July,  1683;  married  (publishment),  27  Nov., 
1717,  Jemima  Worcester. 

Zachabiah,  baptized  20  July,  1690;  married,  15  Not.,  1715, 
Sarah  Wicom. 
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William,  born  26  May,  1690;  married  Nov.,  1713,  Joanna 
Stevens  of  Salisbury. 

Hannah,  baptized  5  April,  1696;  married,  2  April,  1724,  John 
Dresser;  24  Jan.,  1740,  Thomas  Johnson;  28  Oct,  1741, 
Francis  Worcester  of  Sandwich.  She  died  28  Nov.,  1774. 

69.  Joseph  Burnap,  born  24  March,  1663  (Reading 
Town  Records)  ;  married,  23  December,  1690  (Reading 
Town  Records),  which  may  be  the  date  of  the  intention, 
if  Bailey’s  Early  Marriages  is  correct,  as  the  date  is 
there  given  as  31  January,  1690/1,  and  the  intention  is 
not  in  the  records,  Tabitha,  born  21  March,  1674/5 
(Reading  Town  Records),  daughter  of  Jonathan  (called 
John  in  the  Town  Records,  but  from  the  probate  papers 
and  birth  records  it  would  seem  that  Jonathan  was  cor¬ 
rect)  and  Elizabeth  (Kendall)  Eaton  of  Reading.  He 
was  made  a  Freeman  18  April,  1691,  and  his  name  is 
among  those  of  early  settlers.  Joseph  Burnap,  constable, 
testi6ed  (ae.  32),  25  October,  1694,  in  the  case  of  Pudney 
and  Hancock.  (Records  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
162,388.) 

His  trade  was  that  of  a  cooper,  and,  22  March,  1713, 
he  became  town  surveyor.  Evidently  he  had  served  in 
this  capacity  earlier,  as  in  Essex  Deeds,  vol.  xiv,  p.  177, 
we  find;  Lynn,  9  May,  1701,  Captain  John  Burrill, 
Robert  Potter,  Samll.  Johnson,  appointed  by  the  Selectmen 
of  Linn  to  run  ye  Line  between  ye  farme  of  Henry 
Rhodes  Senior  &  ye  Towne  Common,  ye  sd.  Rhodes  like- 
wife  fent  four  men  namely,  Robert  Coats,  John  Gaetland, 
Isaiah  Hall  &  Joseph  Burnet  (sic)  and  they  ail  met,  etc. 
John  Greenland,  Isaiah  Hall,  Joseph  Burnap,  Robert 
Coates,  his  mark.  Attest:  19  Sept.,  1701.  An  original 
plan,  signed  by  him  in  autograph,  of  a  meadow  in  Read¬ 
ing,  and  dated  9  June,  1708,  is  among  the  Fowler  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute  (vol.  xxxvii). 

He  is  called  “Joseph  Burnap,  Surveyor,’’  at  Haverhill, 
20  December,  1718,  and  as  “Captain  Joseph  Burnap” 
makes  oath  to  a  line  24  December,  1718.  He  is  called 
Lieutenant  as  well  as  Captain,  but  records  of  his  service 
have  not  been  found.  He  was  on  a  committee  “to  per¬ 
ambulate  the  line  formerly  Salem,  but  now  Middleton,” 
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which  committee  met  at  the  widow  Philps’  house  in  Read¬ 
ing,  4  December,  1729.  In  1727  he  assisted  at  the 
survey  of  Turkey  Hills,  near  Woburn.  In  the  Ministers’ 
Rates  for  1692  he  is  rated  at  9/4  to  show  his  relative  pe¬ 
cuniary  reputation.  He  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to 
full  communion,  3  January,  1720-21. 

The  following  deeds  are  on  record : 

Mathias  Cowdrey  of  Boston,  last  and  heel  manufac¬ 
turer,  consideration  £18,  to  Joseph  Burnap  of  Redding, 
cooper,  land  in  Redding  at  Johns  Neck,  30  October,  1701. 
Sarah  Cowdrey  also  signs.  Witnesses  :  John  Burnap, 
Ebenezer  Kay,  William  Cowdrey.  Acknowledged  31 
Oct.,  1701.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol.  xiii,  p.  67.) 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Redding,  cooper,  consideration  £14: 
10  :  0,  to  Thomas  Tailor  of  Redding,  husbandman,  land 
in  Redding,  28  October,  1702.  Tabitha  Burnap  also 
signs.  Witnesses  :  Nathaniel  Cutler,  Jr.,  Thomas  Poole, 
Rebecca  Poole.  Acknowledged  3  April,  1706.  (Mddx. 
Land  Records,  vol.  xiv,  p.  68.) 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Reading,  consideration,  a  piece  of 
swamp  meadow,  etc.,  to  Brother  John  Burnap,  land  in 
Reading  (land  of  Benjamin  Burnap  mentioned),  10  June, 
1703.  Witnesses:  Thomas  Poole,  Caleb  Taylor,  Samuel 
Merrow.  Acknowledged  11  June,  1703.  (Mddx.  Land 
Records,  vol.  xiv,  p.  444.) 

Ebenezer  D  unton  of  Roxbury,  blacksmith  (who  was 
son  of  Samuel  Dunton,  Jun.  .  .  ,)  of  Redding,  consider¬ 
ation  £144:  4:  0,  to  Captain  Thomas  Nichols,  bricklayer, 
and  Joseph  Burnap,  cooper,  both  of  Reading,  my  mes¬ 
suage  or  tenement  that  was  my  father’s,  3  December, 
1705.  Witnesses:  John  Mirriam,  Jr.,  Edward  Emerson, 
Rebecca  Emerson.  Acknowledged  3  Dec.,  1706.  (Mddx. 
Land  Records,  vol.  xiii,  p.  798.) 

CTo  be  continued') 


CAPTAIN  NATHANIEL  SILSBEE 
1773  -  1850 

From  a  portrait  after  Harding,  in  possession  of 
the  Peabody  Museum 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  STORY 
1774.  1864 

a  portrait  by  Osgood,  in  pesscssior  el 
the  Essex  Institute 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  REA 
I  782  -  1842 


CAPTAIN  HOLTEN  J.  BREED 
I  782  -  1868 

From  a  portrait  in  possession  of 
the  Salem  Marine  Society 


From  a  portrait  by  Frothingham,  in  possession  of 
Charles  S.  Rea 


SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 


By  Geokgb  Granville  Putnam. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  LVIf  page  10 If.') 

Henry  Pettit  came  down  from  the  foretop,  where  he  had 
been  during  the  fight.  Brown  had  driven  all  the  Malays 
abaft  the  mizzenmast,  and  Pettit  brought  a  handspike  and 
kept  the  pirates  at  bay  until  Brown  could  get  a  spear,  with 
which  he  quickly  drove  all  the  Malays  into  the  water. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  Malays  were  in  the  fight;  one  was  left 
dead  on  deck,  four  were  carried  off  wounded,  some  mor¬ 
tally,  and  seven  or  eight  were  driven  overboard  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

The  Malays  having  been  driven  off  the  ship.  Brown 
rallied  his  shipmates,  calling  them  to  the  deck.  They 
then  took  to  the  boats  and  abandoned  the  ship,  seeing 
which,  the  Malays  returned  and  took  possession  of  her, 
and  fled  with  her.  The  Malcolm  and  the  Tramfer  granted 
Captain  Carlton's  request  to  attempt  to  pursue  the  pirates, 
the  latter  with  reluctance,  but  the  Malays  escaped  with 
their  prize. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  August  13,  1806,  barque  Eliza 
Joseph  Beadle,  Sumatra,  April  8,  with  pepper  and  coffee 
to  Joseph  White,  Nathaniel  Cheever  and  Gabriel  Thomp¬ 
son.  Duties,  $22,279.91. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  19, 1806,  ship  Union,  George 
Pierce,  Sumatra,  with  465,271  pounds  of  pepper,  to 
Stephen  Phillips,  Joseph  Peele,  Joseph  Aborn  and  Joseph 
Smith.  Duties,  $6288.91. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  November  9, 1806,  ship  Cincinnatug, 
William  Haskell,  120  days  from  Soo-Soo,  Sumatra,  with 
pepper  to  Joseph  Peabody.  Duties,  $20,268.66. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  December  31,  1806,  ship  Louisa, 
Israel  Williams,  Padang,  144  days,  and  82  from  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  pepper  to  Joseph  White  and  others. 
Henry  Rice  of  Salem  was  lost  overboard,  October  7,  on 
the  homeward  passage.  He  was  22  years  of  age.  Duties, 
$18,645.18. 
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Captain  Israel  Williams  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Second  Corps  of  Cadets  of  Salem,  was  the  commander  in 
1802-’04,  was  an  energetic  shipmaster  of  the  old  school, 
and,  like  most  of  the  master  mariners  of  his  day,  per¬ 
formed  military  duty  when  on  shore.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society, 
having  joined  it  in  December,  1799,  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  During  one  of  his  intervals  on  shore,  he  was 
chosen  captain  of  one  of  the  militia  companies,  at  the 
reorganization  of  the  militia  regiment  in  1801,  and  he 
displayed  such  excellent  skill  in  that  capacity  that  he 
was  elected  to  the  command  of  the  Cadets,  July  5,  1802. 

He  entered  on  this  duty  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
character,  and  brought  the  Cadets  up  to  a  very  high 
standard  of  excellence.  During  the  war  with  England, 
he  commanded  that  famous  Salem  company  of  volunteers, 
the  Essex  Guards.  Captain  Williams  was  a  very  courteous 
gentleman,  and  always  maintained  a  high  character  in 
every  relation  of  life.  He  died  in  Salem,  very  suddenly, 
December  9,  1831,  aged  60  years.  He  was  the  father  of 
ex-Mayor  Henry  L.  Williams. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  March  19,  1807,  ship  Marquit  de 
Somereulat,  William  Story,  Sumatra  and  Straits  of  Sunda, 
122  days,  via  the  Vineyard,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  to 
Thomas  Russell.  Duties,  <$62.10.  Captain  Story  reports 
a  dreadful  tragedy,  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Great  Salt  river,  leading  toward  the  river  Jamba, 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  board  this  ship,  September  18, 
1806.  Captain  Story  favored  the  Salem  RegUter  with 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  disaster  : 

“Being  from  the  ship  about  70  miles,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  remaining  part  of  my  cargo,  I  called  on  a  person 
high  in  oflSce  for  some  money  which  I  had  advanced 
him  for  pepper,  etc.,  which  he  declined  paying ;  upon 
which  I  threatened  him  with  many  words,  in  hopes  to 
get  my  money  from  him.  Some  time  after  he  sent  a 
person  to  me  informing  me  that  if  I  would  stay  two 
months  longer  he  would  come  up  to  his  agreement.  In 
the  meantime  he  lent  one  of  his  proas  to  the  Sultan’s 
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messenger  to  send  a  cargo  on  board.  After  the  proa  was 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  ship  with  a  load,  I  was  informed 
that  I  could  go  down  in  her  to  the  ship,  if  I  pleased.  Find¬ 
ing  I  could  not  purchase  any  more  cargo,  I  concluded  to 
repair  on  board,  which  was  early  in  the  morning.  After 
getting  four  miles  below  the  town,  the  tide  turned  against 
us,  and  we  came  to  anchor.  Finding  the  proa  a  heavy, 
dull  sailer,  I  engaged  a  small  proa  which  was  passing  by 
to  caiTy  me  to  the  ship. 

“Two  of  the  men  in  the  former  proa  appeared  very 
anxious  to  come  with  me,  and  said  they  were  afraid  to 
pass  the  Sultan’s  fort  without  my  being  on  board  with 
them.  They  even  got  into  the  small  proa  with  me,  and 
insisted  very  much  on  going,  as  they  could  row  me  on 
board  sooner  ;  but  I  would  not  let  them  come,  as  there 
were  sufficient  belonging  to  the  small  proa  to  row  me  on 
board  in  a  day  and  a  half.  I  informed  them  that  1  would 
call  at  the  fort  and  make  report  of  the  proa’s  coming  with 
her  cargo,  which  seemed  to  give  them  some  satisfaction, 
as  no  proa  could  pass  without  a  permit.  About  6  P.  M. 
I  arrived  at  the  fort  and  made  report  to  the  captain. 
From  the  fort  to  the  ship  was  fifty  miles,  in  a  small  branch 
of  the  river  Jamba,  the  ship  lying  near  a  small  village 
called  Chitcher.  After  leaving  the  fort,  we  rowed  until 
12  o’clock  at  night,  at  which  time  the  tide  had  turned 
against  us  and  we  came  to  anchor  and  went  to  sleep. 

“Had  these  people  meditated  anything  against  me,  they 
might  have  done  it  with  ease.  I  arrived  on  board  the 
ship  at  10  o’clock  the  next  day,  at  which  time  we  had  one 
large  proa  alongside  discharging,  and  two  more  near  with 
cargo  on  board  for  me,  as  we  never  admitted  more  than 
one  large  proa,  or  two  small  ones,  at  a  time. 

“On  board  those  three  proas  were  about  two  hundred 
men,  and  those  with  whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
trading  before  in  former  voyages,  and  I  knew  they  would 
not  be  guilty  of  any  act  of  treachery  now,  as  was  the 
case.  After  receiving  all  they  had,  everything  was  settled 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  next  day,  about  8  o’clock 
A.  M.,  another  proa  arrived  with  a  cargo,  and  at  9  the 
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hold,  could  not  get  up,  as  all  the  hatchways  were  guarded 
by  Malays.  Some  one  reported  to  the  second  officer  that 
I  was  killed,  that  the  Malays  had  the  deck,  which  was 
full  of  men.  He  ordered  them  to  break  into  the  maga- 
line  to  get  up  that  way,  and  if  they  could  not  escape,  to 
blow  up  the  ship,  which,  however,  I  had  prepared  for. 

“Now,  having  all  hands  from  below  in  the  cabin  and 
steerage,  I  intended  to  divide  the  crew,  one-half  with  the 
chief  officer  and  the  other  half  with  myself,  the  first 
officer  to  the  main  hatchway  and  myself  to  the  companion 
way.  I  made  a  rally  in  the  Malay  language  to  my  own 
crew,  which  the  Malays  returned.  We  could  find  but 
three  pistols,  and  the  proper  cartridges  for  two  of  them 
could  not  be  found.  We  were  obliged  to  load  with  pow¬ 
der,  and  to  hold  the  ball  on  the  pistol  until  we  fired,  by 
which  means  we  shot  one  of  them  in  the  arm.  After 
making  another  rally  with  my  people,  although  we  had 
but  three  swords  and  three  pistols,  and  obliged  to  load 
and  fire  as  stated,  all  at  once,  they  appeared  to  be  still. 

I  suspected  it  was  a  decoy  or  sham.  However,  I  directed 
the  chief  officer  to  the  main  hatchway.  He  was  lifted  up 
by  the  people,  and  seeing  no  person  on  deck,  we  all  rushed 
on  deck,  and  found  they  had  got  oflf  from  alongside  the 
ship. 

“We  went  to  the  arm-chest  to  get  our  small  arms,  in 
order  to  pursue  them  in  the  boat,  but  found  that  the  arms 
bad  all  been  thrown  overboard.  Our  decks  being  full  of 
empty  casks,  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  any 
gun  to  bear  upon  the  pirates.  We  fired  one  gun,  but  it 
did  no  execution.  We  could  find  nothing  of  the  cook 
and  steward,  but  discovered  Mr.  Bromfield  dead  between 
decks,  between  two  barrels  of  beef.  It  appears  that  after 
1  went  below,  Mr.  Bromfield,  seeing  one  of  the  Malays 
sitting  on  the  larboard  hencoop,  with  his  clothes  wrapped 
around  him,  thought  he  had  stolen  the  sugar  which  he 
had  taken  out  of  the  canister,  and  told  the  boy  that  he 
would  go  and  see,  but  the  boy  went  first  and  found  the 
Malay  casting  off  the  line  and  fastening  the  door  back 
(but  the  boy  thought  nothing  of  it),  in  order  to  creese  me 
88 1  came  up  from  below. 
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‘‘Mr.  Bromfield  came  round  to  search  the  man  for  the 
sugar.  He  took  up  his  clothes,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the 
fellow  had  his  native  creese  under  them.  Supposing  him¬ 
self  detected,  the  Malay  thrust  his  creese  into  Mr.  Brom- 
field’s  bosom.  The  sailmaker  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  and  was  attacked  by  the  same  fellow,  who  made 
several  thrusts  at  him,  which  he  parried,  but  got  several 
bad  wounds,  and  then  ran  and  jumped  down  the  main 
hatchway,  and  said  the  decks  were  full  of  men.  The  car¬ 
penter  and  the  other  man,  who  was  at  work  with  him, 
jumped  into  one  of  the  boats  and  took  to  the  woods.  In 
an  hour  they  returned,  and  found  we  had  possession  of 
the  ship  again. 

“Soon  after  this  we  had  ten  proas,  full  of  men,  alongside 
of  the  ship  to  assist  us,  but  1  admitted  only  a  few  on 
board.  On  information  of  the  affair  being  sent  to  town 
to  the  head  minister,  he  immediately  dispatched  several 
proas  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers  who  had  risen  upon  the 
ship.  I  found  every  attention  paid  me  by  the  Sultan  and 
the  head  men.  I  therefore  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  Sultan  knew  anything  of  such  an  act  going  forward. 
The  men  who  rose  upon  the  ship  belonged  high  up  on  the 
river  Jamba.  I  removed  the  ship  further  down  the  river, 
where  I  determined  to  wait  several  days  longer  to  see  if 
anything  more  could  be  done,  when  a  fellow  came  on 
board  and  offered  some  things  to  sell  which  I  did  not 
want.  I  had  a  suspicion  of  his  being  a  spy,  as  he  inquired 
who  was  the  captain  of  the  ship,  etc.,  which  was  quite  an 
uncommon  thing.  I  then  determined  to  get  out  of  the 
river  as  soon  as  possible,  which  we  did  in  twelve  days 
after  the  affair  took  place,  without  any  pilot  on  board.” 

The  compiler  of  these  articles  well  remembers  Captain 
Story,  who  died  in  Salem,  March  17,  1864.  He  was  a 
tremendously  powerful  man,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  could  lift  a  ship’s  anchor.  He  lived  on  Bridge  street 
in  his  latest  years,  next  to  the  present  Calvary  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Augustus  Story, 
who  was  president  of  the  Holyoke  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  A  large  oil  painting  of  the  Captain  hangs  in  the 
art  gallery  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  Salem  Regitter 
said  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
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He  was  the  oldest  citizen  of  Salem,  in  his  90tb  year,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  the  distinguished  class  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  He  contributed  his  full  share  to  the  services  rendered  by 
that  class  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  city  and  the  whole 
country,  in  the  period  of  his  early  manhood  and  during  his  prime. 
In  private  life  he  was  as  tender,  affectionate  and  true,  as  he  was 
faithful,  fearless  and  conscientious  and  energetic  in  his  professional 
and  public  conduct.  .  .  .  His  voice,  which  was  in  grand  accord¬ 

ance  with  his  herculean  strength  and  generous  nature,  will  be  ever 
heard  cheering,  animating  and  rousing  all  to  every  duty,  as  when, 
in  times  of  yore,  its  tones  were  heard  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  rose  above  the  storm  from  the  tempest-tossed  deck. 

Following  her  return  from  the  voyage  to  Sumatra,  the 
ship  Marquis  de  Somereulas  made  voyages  to  Europe, 
and  on  one  voyage,  under  command  of  Captain  Thomas 
Russell,  while  returning  from  Cronstadt  and  Elsinore  for 
Salem,  she  fell  in  with,  on  October  28,  1807,  latitude  47 
N.,  longitude  41  W.,  a  boat  having  on  board  twenty-one 
living  persons,  among  whom  were  a  woman  and  a  child, 
apparently  in  a  most  distressed  situation.  Captain  Rus¬ 
sell  took  them  aboard,  and  be  learned  that  they  sailed 
from  Montevideo,  August  9,  in  the  English  trans¬ 
port  ship  Alexander,  Captain  Richard  Howard.  They 
sailed  under  convoy  of  the  frigate  Unicom  and  the  sloop 
of  war  Thisby.  There  were  about  110  persons  aboard 
the  Alexander.  On  October  20,  the  ship  leaking  badly, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  under  short  sail,  and  so  lost  the 
convoy.  On  October  22  the  leak  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  pumps  and  bailing  could  not  keep  her 
free.  Captain  Howard  thought  it  advisable  to  quit  the 
ship,  and  took  the  small  boat  for  his  preservation  and 
rowed  around  the  ship  several  times.  In  the  meantime 
the  longboat  was  gotten  out,  but  unfortunately  bilged  in 
going  over  the  side.  However,  thirteen  soldiers,  sixteen 
sailors,  a  woman  and  a  child  got  into  the  boat  and  found 
means  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  They  were  not  far  away 
when  the  ship  blew  up  and  foundered  immediately,  about 
10  P.  M.  They  afterwards  spoke  with  the  captain,  etc., 
in  the  small  boats,  who  told  them  to  steer  N.  E.  and  N.  E. 
by  N.,  as  that  course  would  carry  them  to  the  coast  of 
England,  which  was  not  far  away. 
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They  had  only  four  biscuits  in  the  boat,  three  gallons 
of  spirits  and  one  pound  of  raisins.  They  had  been  in 
the  boat  six  days,  during  which  time  seven  soldiers  died 
of  want,  two  of  whom  lay  dead  in  the  boat  when  she 
came  alongside.  They  had  cut  up  one  man  and  had 
eaten  part  of  the  flesh,  some  remaining  in  the  boat  when 
they  saw  the  Salem  ship,  but  on  seeing  her  they  threw  it 
overboard. 

As  the  ship  Brutus  was  in  sight,  and  not  being  over¬ 
stocked  with  provisions.  Captain  Russell  thought  it  proper 
to  signal  for  assistance  in  the  name  of  humanity.  He 
informed  the  captain  of  the  Brutus,  who  responded  to  his 
call,  of  the  circumstances,  and  asked  him  to  take  part  of 
the  people.  He  answered  that  he  would  take  eight,  and 
that  his  provisions  were  not  sufficient  for  more.  Captain 
Russell  sent  them  to  the  Brutus,  and  gave  the  commander 
permission  to  keep  the  boat,  if  he  wished,  and  he  did  so. 

Eleven  sailors  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Evans  and  her  thirteen 
months’  old  child  were  brought  to  Salem.  The  Alexander 
was  a  hospital  ship,  and  many  of  the  people  were  confined 
below  in  their  cradles,  with  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm. 
Of  the  110  persons  on  the  ship  only  those  rescued  by 
Captain  Russell  were  saved.  On  arrival  in  Salem,  No¬ 
vember  13,  1807,  of  the  Marquis  de  Somereulas,  a  sub¬ 
scription  was  started  for  the  unfortunates,  and  between 
$200  and  $300  were  given  immediately  by  a  few  persons 
to  whom  the  paper  was  presented. 

It  appears  that  the  Alexander  foundered  between  the 
39th  and  40th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  persons  brought  to  Salem  by  Captain 
Russell;  Boatswain,  James  Jenkins ;  carpenter’s  mate, 
Peter  Egbury  ;  seamen,  Lucas  Jansbe,  John  Eskins,  John 
Hall,  John  Faro,  Thomas  Clarsinan,  William  Northrup, 
Charles  Eliot,  Charles  Berg  and  John  Jewly  ;  passengers, 
Joanna  Evans  and  her  thirteen  months’  old  child.  Among 
those  who  perished  in  the  ship  were  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her 
22-year-old  daughter,  wife  of  the  adjutant;  Mrs.  Jojmson, 
a  widow  ;  Mrs.  Grant,  wife  of  Sergeant  Grant ;  Mrs.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  wife  of  Corporal  Cunningham  ;  one  other  woman 
and  seven  children,  belonging  principally  to  the  87  th 
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Regiment.  The  chief  mate  and  six  seamen  were  also  in 
the  ship  when  she  went  down.  The  boatswain  stated  that 
be  was  on  board  the  ship  when  she  went  down,  employed 
in  clearing  the  stern  boat,  at  the  request  of  the  chief 
mate  and  six  seamen,  intending  to  take  the  ladies  out  of 
tlie  cabin  windows.  He,  however,  saw  the  launch,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  her. 

The  Marquit  de  Somereulas  was  a  ship  of  359  tons,  built 
in  Charlestown  in  1802.  Her  registers  at  the  Salem 
Custom  House  read:  “January  14,  1800,  John  Gardner, 
Jr.,  Richard  Gardner,  owners  ;  William  Stoi^,  master. 
March  25,  1809,  John  Gardner,  Jr.,  owner ;  Thomas 
Russell,  master.  August  26,  1810,  Richard  Gardner, 
John  Gardner,  Jr.,  owners;  Samuel  Candler,  master. 
March  30,  1811,  Richard  Gardner,  owner  ;  Thomas  Mori- 
arty,  master.” 

In  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
volume  39,  page  361,  Dr.  Frank  A.  Gardner  of  Salem,  in 
an  article  on  “Thomas  Gardner  and  Some  of  His  De¬ 
scendants,”  writes  that  John  Gardner  died  August  25, 
1847,  in  Salem,  aged  76  years,  and  the  Salem  Gazette  of 
August  27,  1847,  thus  referred  to  him  : 

On  Wednesday,  of  Typhus  Fever,  John  Gardner,  Esq.,  aged  77,  a 
highly  respected  citizen,  and  formerly  an  enterprising  merchant. 
Whilst  Mr.  Gardner  was  engaged  in  commerce,  he  was  celebrated 
for  the  model  and  beauty  of  his  ships.  Ilaving  been  unfortunate, 
be  made  a  large  adventure  shortly  before  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1812,  in  the  Marquis  de  Somereulas,  and  went  himself  on  her  voyage. 
His  success  was  fully  commensurate  to  his  anticipations,  and  he 
would  again  have  been  restored  to  affluence,  but  almost  in  sight  of  his 
port,  he  was  captured  and  carried  into  Halifax,  and  all  his  sanguine 
calculations  blasted,  he  not  having  been  insured  against  a  war,  a  risk 
which  he  had  not  anticipated.  Mr.  Gardner  built,  and,  until  his 
misfortunes,  resided  in  the  spacious  mansion  on  Essex  street  now 
occupied  by  David  Pingree,  Esq.,  in  which  the  late  Joseph  White 
was  murdered.  He  died  at  the  well-known  Gardner  farm  in  North 
Salem,  which  has  been  bis  place  of  residence  for  many  years. 

On  September  14,  1807,  the  Register  thus  reports  the 
loss  of  the  barque  Eliza,  Captain  Joseph  Beadle,  from 
Sumatra  for  Salem,  August  28,  in  latitude  37.30  N., 
longitude  65.30  W.,  146  days  out: 
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The  barque  Eliza,  Beadle,  of  Salem,  left  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
April  14.  On  Aug.  28,  lat.  37.30  N.,  Ion.  65.30  W.,  experienced  a 
very  severe  gale  of  wind,  which  entirely  disabled  her  and  she 
sprung  a  leak.  The  mast  was  cut  away  and  some  of  the  cargo 
thrown  overboard,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finding  all  endeavors  to 
save  her  ineffectual,  they  cleared  the  long  boat,  got  in  what  provis¬ 
ions  they  could,  and  all  took  to  the  boat  at  10  A.  M.,  and  at  6  P.  M. 
she  was  seen  to  go  down.  The  men  continued  in  the  boat  three 
days,  when  they  were  taken  on  board  the  brig  Venus,  Lunt,  from 
Portland  for  West  Indies,  which  bad  been  dismasted,  lost  her  deck¬ 
load,  and  bad  put  about  for  home.  On  Sept.  1,  fell  in  with  the 
brig  Hope,  Crafts,  of  Salem,  from  St.  Petersburg,  who  took  the 
Eliza's  crew  on  board  his  vessel  and  arrived  here  yesterday.  On 
board  both  the  foregoing  brigs  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Eliza 
received  the  most  polite  attention,  which  Captain  Beadle  wishes 
gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  1,  1807,  ship  Eliza,  James 
Cook,  Sumatra,  April  8,  with  a  full  cargo  of  pepper.  The 
ship  registered  500  tons,  and  she  brought  1,012,148 
pounds  of  pepper  consigned  to  the  master,  and  merchan¬ 
dise  to  James  W.  Stearns  and  Joseph  Sprague.  The  du¬ 
ties  on  the  cargo  were  -$66,903.90,  the  largest  amount  on 
any  Sumatra  cargo  recorded  in  the  impost  book  at  the 
Salem  Custom  House,  and  it  included  $41.30  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Recent  intelligence  from  England  had  excited 
apprehensions  of  an  immediate  war  between  that  country 
and  America,  so  that  some  intention  was  manifested  of 
detaining  some  Americans  there  until  further  intelligence. 
Captain  Cartwright  of  Nantucket,  who  was  there  in  a 
Boston  schooner,  was  so  alarmed  at  this  intimation  that 
he  set  sail  without  permission,  and  was  tired  at  from  the 
fort,  but  got  off  clear. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  5,  1807,  ship  John,  John 
Dodge,  132  days  from  Padang,  Sumatra,  with  coffee,  cas¬ 
sia  and  pepper  to  J.  Crowninshield  &  Sons.  Was  gener¬ 
ously  supplied  with  bread  and  flour  by  Captain  Baker  of 
ship  Commerce,  thirteen  days  from  Portland  for  Surinam, 
in  lat.  31.50  N.,  long.  55  W.  Duties,  $20,364.92. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  31,  1807,  ship  Cincinnati, 
William  Haskell,  134  days  from  Sumatra,  with  pepper  to 
Joseph  Peabody.  Duties,  $20,820. 
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Arrived  at  Salem,  November  26,  1807,  ship  Union, 
George  Pierce,  Sumatra,  146  days,  with  347,000  pounds 
of  pepper  to  Joseph  Peabody.  Duties,  #20,820. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  April  7,  1809,  ship  Mary  and  Eliza, 
Beadle,  Sumatra,  December  1,  with  pepper  to  Joseph 
White,  Jr.  Duties,  $23,184.64. 

Arrived  at  Beverly,  April  18,  1809,  ship  Alexander, 
Hodgdon,  Sumatm,  111  days,  to  Hon.  Israel  Thorndike. 
Duties,  #24,763.62.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ship 
in  her  absence  of  thirty-two  months,  has  met  with  no 
interference  from  either  of  the  belligerents. 

Entered  December  I,  1809,  ship  Francis,  William 
Haskell,  Sumatra,  20,705  pounds  of  pepper  to  Joseph 
Peabody.  Duties,  #1,248.30.  The  Francis  is  the  first 
vessel  to  have  completed  a  voyage  to  the  east  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  since  the  raising  of  the  embargo.  This  voyage 
was  completed  in  eight  months  and  eight  days.  This  ship 
was  launched,  October  31,  1807,  from  the  yard  of  Enos 
Briggs,  on  the  South  river. 

On  October  31,  1807,  Dr.  Bentley  chronicles  in  his 
diary  : 

This  day,  Mr.  Briggs,  in  South  Fields,  launched  a  ship  (Francis) 
for  Mr.  Peabody,  Merchant  of  this  town  of  Salem,  into  South  River. 
And  about  an  hour  afterwards.  Barker,  Magoun  &  Co.  launched  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Neck  into  the  lower  harbor  a  ship  (Herald)  for 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Merchant  of  this  Town.  This  last  I  saw.  As 
the  Hats  are  level  &  the  building  ground  low,  the  builders  could  not 
have  the  advantage  of  the  two  other  yards,  which  are  steep  banks 
of  the  rivers.  But  as  soon  as  the  stem  block  was  taken  away  she 
began  with  a  gradually  increased  motion  to  descend  to  the  water,  & 
without  the  least  interruption  or  crack  of  anything  near  her,  she 
rode  upon  the  Ocean  amidst  the  incessant  shouts  of  the  Spectators. 
We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  Retire  Becket  build  good 
ships  and  launch  them  badly,  that  the  sight  has  new  pleasures  when 
free  from  the  alarms  which  have  often  prevented  the  gay  circle  of 
friends  from  anticipating  any  real  enjoyment  from  the  noblest  sight 
man  can  exhibit. 

The  Francis,  Captain  Haskell,  went  to  Naples  on  her 
next  voyage,  and  was  seized.  She  was  later  purchased  of 
the  Neapolitan  government  by  Mr.  Hammett,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul.  She  sailed  from  Naples,  under  command  of 
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Captain  Haskell,  and  she  arrived  at  Salem,  August  19, 
1810,  bringing  home  the  crews  of  American  vessels  con¬ 
fiscated  at  that  place  and  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  masters  and  supercargoes, 
besides  183  mates  and  seamen,  who  left  Naples  in  the 
Francis :  Captains  Haskell  (ships)  Francis,  of  Salem  ; 
Cavendish,  Trent,  Boston ;  Gardner  (brigs),  Rvih  and 
Mary,  Philadelphia ;  Currier,  John,  Newburyport ;  Brown, 
Nancy  Ann,  Newburyport ;  Gardner,  Two  Betsies,  Bever¬ 
ly  ;  Tucker,  Betsey,  Salem  ;  Hanscum,  Sukey  and  Betsey, 
Salem  ;  Leander,  Romp,  Salem  ;  Felt,  Victory,  Salem ; 
Haskell,  Phoenix,  Boston  ;  Holden,  Orozimho,  Baltimore  ; 
Waterman,  Emily,  New  York  ;  Foster,  Perseverance,  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Bartlett,  Aurora,  Plymouth  ;  Holman  (schooners), 
Nancy,  Lynn;  Turner,  William,  Danvers;  Newell,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Boston ;  Atkins,  Morning  Star,  Boston ;  Thomas, 
Dove,  Beverly ;  Martin,  Fortune,  Salem ;  Derby,  Mary, 
Salem  ;  Dixey,  John,  Marblehead ;  Sheffield,  Ousitinack, 
Derby ;  Bradford,  Amherst,  Duxbury ;  Supercargoes. 
Meggett,  Trent,  Boston ;  Clark,  Mary  Ann,  Boston  ;  Stew¬ 
art,  Ruth  and  Mary,  Boston  ;  Smith,  Urania,  New  York  ; 
Mifflin, flbunc?,  New  York.  Also  Captain  Freeborn  Thorn¬ 
dike,  of  Beverly,  taken  on  his  passage  from  Sicily  for  the 
United  States. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  following  vessels  were  con¬ 
fiscated,  with  their  cargoes,  at  Naples  :  Ship  Hercules, 
West,  Salem;  schooners.  Hound,  Warren,  Baltimore; 
Kite,  Thompson,  Baltimore;  Urania,  Peck,  New  York; 
Maria,  Cleveland,  Boston  ;  Syren,  Graves,  Newburyport; 
Peace,  Jan vrin,  Newburyport;  Mary,  Larcom,  Beverly; 
and  Two  Friends,  Lee,  Beverly,  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

Schooner  Shadow,  Matthews,  of  Philadelphia,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Naples,  May,  1809,  and  had  compromised  with 
the  privateer  who  captured  him,  was  again  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  and  the  issue  was 
uncertain. 

The  Francis  touched  at  St.  Michael’s,  July  18,  and 
sailed  the  19th.  The  following  passengers  left  her  there 
and  went  on  board  the  brig  Perseverance,  Captain  Meek, 
for  New  York,  who  expected  to  sail  the  same  night: 


SHIP  ••  FRANCIS."  JOSEPH  PEABODY,  OWNER 
From  the  p.intmg  by  Antorr  Roo».  I  8  I  6,  in  the  p<.M...ion  of  th.  E...X  Inetitui# 
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Captains  Waterman  and  Gardner,  Messrs.  Clark,  Smith, 
Stewart  and  Mifflin,  and  seventeen  mates  and  seamen. 
The  brig  Radius,  Captain  Benjamin  Lander,  arrived  at 
Gallipoli  May  18,  vessel  and  cargo  confiscated. 

Sunday  morning  after  her  arrival  the  Francis  was  board¬ 
ed  in  the  bay  by  the  United  States  brig  Argus. 

Captain  Haskell  reported  that  “the  treatment  of  the 
Americans  at  Naples  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  every  man.  The  private  adventures  of 
officers  and  seamen  were  taken  possession  of,  the  crews 
of  the  vessels  in  many  instances  were  turned  out  without 
the  smallest  allowance  being  granted  to  them  to  subsist 
on ;  others,  after  their  cargoes  were  taken  from  them  and 
confiscated,  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  charges  of  land¬ 
ing  and  quarantine  charges,  which  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  nearly  $1000,  each  vessel ;  they  refused  to 
sell  the  American  consul  more  than  one  vessel  to  bring 
home  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  so  that  more  than  two 
hundred  were  obliged  to  be  crowded  into  one  ship,  and 
hurried  off,  for  fear  they  would  retract  even  this  fancied 
indulgence.” 

A  fleet  of  forty  sail  for  Malta,  under  convoy  of  a 
frigate  and  the  Herald  sloop  of  war,  sailed  from  Gibral¬ 
tar  July  15,  which  included  the  brigs  Chance,  McCobb,  of 
Bath,  Swiftsure,  of  New  York,  and  Resolution,  Ray,  26 
days  from  Salem,  all  bound  to  Malta  for  a  market.  The 
Herald  returned  on  the  18th.  A  convoy  sailed  on  the 
15th  for  England,  including  the  brig  Latona,  Haskell,  of 
Beverly,  and  brig  Mary,  of  New  York  from  Alicant,  both 
for  England,  under  convoy  of  the  Spartan  frigate. 

Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  is  replete  with  his  enthusiasm  over 
ship  building.  On  July  8,  1816,  he  again  wrote :  “In 
passing  to  Beverly  on  Saturday,  I  observed  a  Vessel  on 
the  stocks  on  the  Beverly  side,  near  the  Bridge,  almost 
finished,  above  100  tons.  The  Master  Builder  from 
Ipswich.  Our  four  Vessels  one  at  Becket’s  &  the  other 
three  in  Southfields,  two  of  them  at  Briggs  &  the  other 
near  S[outh]  Bridge,  by  Barker  &  Magoon’s,  are  said  to 
be  specimens  of  excellent  ship  building.  It  is  said  that 
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more  of  this  work  is  goin^  on  in  town  than  for  many 
years  &  in  superior  execution.” 

Among  the  clearances  in  the  Salem  Register  of  March 
29,  1809,  is  that  of  the  ship  Herald,  Silsbee,  for  Sumatra. 
This  was  the  second  ship  of  that  name.  In  the  former, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Silsbee  made  voyages  to  the  East 
Indies,  having  with  him,  for  his  clerk,  his  brother,  Zacha- 
riah  F.  Silsbee.  In  1807  he  had  retired  from  the  sea, 
although  in  his  30th  year,  and  had  become  a  merchant. 
In  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  life,  published  in  the 
Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  volume  35, 
on  page  28,  is  the  following:  “Having  found  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  pass  so  much  of  my  time  in  Boston  and  away 
from  my  family,  as  my  interest  in  the  two  ships  which 
my  brothers  commanded  had  occasionally  compelled  me 
to  do,  and  as  my  brother  William  had  determined  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  sea,  we  (my  two  brothers  and  myself)  had 
a  ship  built  at  Salem,  to  which  the  name  Herald  was 
given,  and  which  was  launched  in  November,  1807,  and 
would  have  sailed  immediately  for  India,  under  the 
charge  of  my  brother  Zachariah,  but  before  she  could  be 
dispatched,  the  embargo  was  laid  by  our  government, 
which  kept  the  Herald  at  the  wharf  until  its  termination 
in  March,  1809,  soon  after  which  the  Herald  sailed,  under 
command  of  my  brother  (Zachariah),  for  Sumatra.  .  .  . 
Each  and  all  of  us  obtained  the  command  of  vessels  and 
the  consignments  of  their  cargoes  before  attaining  the 
age  of  20  years,  myself  at  the  age  of  18  1-2  years,  my 
brother  William  at  19  1-2,  and  my  brother  Zachariah  be¬ 
fore  he  was  20  years  old.  All  of  us  left  off  going  to  sea 
before  reaching  the  age  of  29  years.” 

This  second  ship  Herald  was  registered  at  the  Salem 
Custom  House  as  follows:  '^Herald,  ship,  274  tons, 
Salem,  1807.  Reg.  March  25, 1809.  James  Devereux, 
Zachariah  F.  Silsbee,  owners ;  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Feb.  1, 1810,  James  Devereux,  Zach.  F.  Sils¬ 
bee,  Robert  Stone,  Jr.,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  owners; 
Benjamin  Daniels,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  2,  1811,  Nathaniel 
Silsbee,  James  Devereux,  Robert  Stone,  Jr.,  Dudley  L. 
Pickman,  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee,  owners;  Zachariah  F. 
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Silsbee,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  20,  1816,  Nathaniel  Silsbee, 
Zacbariah  F.  Silsbee,  William  R.  Gray,  Boston,  owners ; 
Eleazer  Graves,  master.” 

This  first  voyage  of  the  Herald  was  completed  in  nine 
months  and  sixteen  days,  the  vessel  arriving  at  Salem, 
December  15,  1809,  from  Sumatra  August  11,  via  Vine¬ 
yard  Haven,  with  pepper  to  James  Devereux  and  Joseph 
Haighth.  The  duties  were  $29,238.66. 

The  Herald  cleared  again,  February  3,  1810,  for  Suma¬ 
tra,  under  command  of  Captain  Benjamin  Daniels,  and 
she  arrived  home  November  9,  1810,  making  the  voyage 
in  nine  months  and  six  days.  She  brought  a  full  cargo 
of  pepper  consigned  to  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee,  Benjamin 
Daniels,  Eleazer  Graves,  John  Phippen,  John  Wells, 
Seth  Low,  N.  Seaver  «Sc  J.  Preston,  and  Walter  Marston. 
The  duties  amounted  to  $29,022. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  December  15,  1809,  ship  Hope, 
Thomas  Tate,  Sumatra,  via  Vineyard  Haven,  with  537,838 
pounds  of  pepper  to  John  and  James  Barr.  Duties, 
$32,270.28. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  December  15,  1809,  ship  Mentor, 
William  Ashton,  Sumatra,  via  Vineyard  Haven,  where 
she  arrived  in  128  days,  with  pepper  to  William  Ashton, 
William  Hulen  and  John  W.  Rogers.  Duties,  $402.06. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  December  31,  1809,  barque  Active, 
William  P.  Richardson,  Sumatra,  via  Vineyard  Haven, 
with  pepper  to  J.  Fairfield  and  John  Dodge,  Jr.  Duties, 
116,181.82. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  December  22,  1809,  ship  <7antM,  John 
Endicott,  Sumatra,  111  days,  with  full  cargo  of  pepper 
to  Joseph  Peabody.  Duties,  $32,287.69. 

Arrived  at  Beverly,  January  1,1810,  ship  A«a,  Nathan 
Leech,  Sumatra,  with  a  full  cargo  of  pepper  to  Israel 
Thorndike,  Esq.  Duties,  $1,200.52.  Spoke  the  English 
frigate  Rattletnake,  in  sight  of  Lebonage,  and  was  treated 
very  politely.  Was  informed  that  a  French  ship  cruising 
among  the  islands  had  taken  an  American  ship,  and  he 
gave  us  friendly  caution  for  avoiding  her. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  January  10,  1810,  ship  Freedom, 
Ford,  Sumatra,  150  days,  with  pepper  to  Willard  Peele. 
Was  spoken  by  several  British  ships  of  war  and  treated 
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very  politely.  Was  informed  that  the  Isle  of  France  was 
strictly  blockaded,  but  refrained  from  endorsing  his  reg¬ 
ister,  lest  it  should  expose  him  to  capture  by  the  French. 
Duties,  $16.60. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  13,  1810,  ship  Rolla, 
Wells,  of  Newburyport,  Sumatra,  150  days,  via  Vineyard 
Haven  and  Cape  Ann.  Had  been  a  long  time  on  the 
coast,  cargo  shifted,  and  crew  all  sick. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  26,  1810,  ship  Mary  Ann, 
Wellman,  125  da^'s  from  Soo-Soo,  Sumatra,  with  pepper 
and  coffee  to  Timothy  Wellman.  Duties,  $22,373.62. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  March  5,  1810,  brig  Sukey,  John 
Osgood,  Jr.,  180  days  from  Sumatra  and  twelve  from 
Bermuda,  where  she  was  taken  in  by  the  British  schooner 
Juniper^  on  pretence  of  not  having  cleared  from  her  last 
port.  She  was  libelled  and  cleared.  Proceeded  to 
Europe. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  May  28,  1810,  ship  Golden  Age, 
Henry  Prince,  Jr.,  Sumatra,  118  days,  pepper  to  Henry 
Prince  and  Amos  Hovey.  Duties,  $15,338.58.  Captain 
Prince  reported  that  Tappanooly  was  destroyed  Oct.  25, 
by  a  French  squadron  of  two  frigates  and  a  corvette,  under 
Commodore  Hamlen,  which  had  previously  captured  the 
American  ship  Samton,  Abbot,  for  Liverpool.  He  had 
also  visited  Americans  from  the  United  States  and  suffered 
them  to  proceed.  He  considered  every  vessel  a  prize 
bound  to  or  from  English  ports. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  July  12,  1810,  ship  Alfred,  of  250 
tons,  Stephen  Williams,  190  days  from  Sumatra,  with  a 
full  load  of  pepper  to  Joseph  White,  Joseph  White,  Jr. 
Wednesday  noon,  in  sight  of  Cape  Ann,  was  boarded  from 
a  small  English  privateer,  and  treated  civilly.  Duties, 
$27,758.58. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  August  25,  1810,  ship  Franklin, 
Samuel  Tucker,  129  days  from  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
with  pepper  to  Joseph  Peabody  and  Francis  G.  Clarke. 
Duties,  $34,661.30. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  30, 1810,  ship  Hope,  Thomas 
Tate,  Sumatra,  126  days,  with  pepper  to  John  and  James 
Barr.  Drowned  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  by  the  upset¬ 
ting  of  a  boat.  Captain  Josiah  Paige  of  Beverly.  Duties, 
$29,646.72. 
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Arrived  at  Salem,  November  29,  1810,  ship  Fame, 
Benjamin  Bullock,  Sumatra  109  days,  with  pepper  to 
Stephen  Webb  and  George  Crowninshield.  Duties, 
$36,788.04.  The  shortest  voyage  ever  made  from  Salem, 
the  ship  having  sailed  from  here  on  April  1  last. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  November  30,  1810,  ship  Janui, 
Endicott,  120  days  from  Sumatra,  via  Vineyard  Haven. 
Lost  overboard,  on  the  outward  passage,  live  days  after 
leaving  Salem,  William  Trask  of  Danvers,  aged  18,  a 
worthy  and  much  respected  young  man. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  17,  1811,  ship  Recovery, 
John  Carlton,  Sumatra,  via  Provincetown  and  Vineyard 
Haven,  where  she  was  detained  several  days  on  account 
of  bad  weather.  Duties,  f 14,832. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  November  10,  1811,  ship  Roye, 
Thomas  Tate,  Sumatra,  117  days,  with  pepper  to  James 
and  John  Barr.  Duties,  !|37,346.72.  Captain  Tate  has 
performed  his  voyage  in  seven  months  and  nine  days, 
being  at  least  twenty  days  shorter  than  any  similar  voyage 
from  the  United  States. 

Entered  at  Salem,  November  29, 1811,  shipF’ame,  Holten 
J.  Breed,  Sumatra,  with  f)epper  to  George  Crowninshield 
and  others.  Duties,  $38,217.30. 

Arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  October  5,  1812,  ship 
Peneveranee,  James  Silver,  110  days  from  Sumatra,  with 
a  full  cargo  of  pepper,  salt  petre,  etc.,  to  W.  Peele  and 
Richard  Wheatland  of  Salem  and  the  captain.  September 
28,  fell  in  with  a  Bermudan  privateer,  a  three-masted 
lugger,  which  had  got  within  a  pistol  shot,  when  two 
American  privateers  from  New  York,  one  of  them  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Story,  hove  in  sight.  The  English 
privateer  immediately  crowded  on  all  sail  and  sheered  off, 
and  Captain  Silver  thereby  made  his  escape. 

The  years  1813,  T4,  T5,  ’22  and  ’37  passed  without  an 
entry  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  from  Sumatra,  and 
from  1799  to  1846  there  were  179  arrivals,  the  years 
1809,  ’10  and  ’23,  showing  ten  arrivals  each,  the  largest 
in  any  single  year.  The  Sumatra  trade  was,  at  one  time, 
mainly  carried  on  by  Salem  merchants,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  pepper  consumed  was  distributed  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  port  of  Salem. 
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Entered  November  29,  1811,  ship  Fame,  Holten  J. 
Breed,  Sumatra,  92  days  to  Vineyard  Haven,  with  a  full 
cargo  of  pepper  to  George  Crowninshield  &  Co.  Per¬ 
formed  the  round  voyage  from  Salem  to  Sumatra  and 
back  to  Vineyard  Haven  in  seven  months  and  seven  days, 
the  shortest  ever  made  between  Salem  and  Sumatra.  Lost 
overboard  on  the  outward  passage,  Benjamin  Grandy  of 
Salem,  seaman.  [Note — The  ship  Hope,  Captain  Tate, 
made  the  round  voyage  between  Salem  and  Sumatra  in 
seven  months  and  nine  days,  in  1811,  as  before  stated.] 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  29,  1816,  ship  Augustus, 
Samuel  Rea,  Sumatra,  112  days,  pepper  and  224  pounds 
of  coffee  to  Joseph  Peabody  and  master.  Duties,  -137. 10. 
Captain  Rea  was  the  grandfather  of  President  Charles  S. 
Rea  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  29,  1816,  ship  Union, 
William  Osgood,  Penang,  via  Vineyard  Haven,  to  which 
she  was  120  days,  and  proceeded  to  Europe  with  her 
cargo.  Touched  at  St.  Helena,  December  20,  1815,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  anchor,  as  it  is  the  home  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Captain  Osgood  was  the  father  of  the  late 
Judge  Joseph  B.  F.  Osgood  of  Salem. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  24,  1816,  ship  Hercules, 
Edward  West,  Batavia,  with  sugar,  coffee  and  pepper  to 
Nathaniel  West.  Duties,  $76.72.  Had  been  to  Sumatra, 
but  could  get  no  pep{)er.  The  Hercules  stood  close  in  to 
St.  Helena,  December  29,  1815.  Understood  that  Bona¬ 
parte  was  in  good  health,  and  that  Madame  Bertrand  was 
discontented  and  wished  to  return  to  France.  One  74, 
two  frigates  and  a  brig  kept  constantly  cruising,  and 
everything  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution. 
Died  on  board  the  Hercules,  Cutting  Cilley  and  John 
Nichols,  both  of  Salem. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  May  3,  1816,  ship  Hope,  Thomas 
Tate,  Sumatra,  Calcutta  and  New  York,  with  61,640 
j)ounds  pepper  to  James  BaiT.  Duties,  $7,711.10.  Cleared 
June  19,  1816,  on  her  return  to  Sumatra. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  July  12,  1816,  barque  Camel,  Holten 
J.  Breed,  120  days  from  Sumatra,  with  4856  piculs  pepper 
and  gums  to  William  Silsbee,  J.  Devereux  and  Joseph 
Mogridge.  Duties,  $6,136.72.  Between  his  voyage  in 
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the  ship  Fame,  before  spoken  of  in  this  article,  and  this 
voyage  in  the  Oamel,  Captain  Breed  performed  loyal  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  privateersman  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  August  4, 1816,  brig  Mary  and  Eliza, 
Joseph  Beadle,  Sumatra,  127  days,  with  379,635  pounds 
pepper  to  S.  White  and  1255  pounds  to  Joseph  Strout. 
Duties,  $30,471.20. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  February  24,  1817,  ship  Union, 
William  Osgood,  Penang,  with  pepper  to  Stephen  Phillips. 
The  ship  struck  on  Baker’s  Island  and  bilged.  The  Rea- 
ister  says : 

A  violent  sno>v  storm  commenced  on  Monday  morning  [Feb.  24], 
about  1  o'clock.  Several  guns  of  distress  were  fired  during  the 
morning,  and  at  10  o’clock  news  arrived  that  the  ship  Union,  Capt. 
Osgood,  124  days  from  Pulo  Penang  [Prince  of  Wales  Island],  with 
a  rich  cargo  of  3600  piculs  of  pepper  and  000  piculs  block  tin,  was 
ashore  on  Baker's  Island,  and  bilged. 

The  Union  made  Thacher’s  Island  light  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning;  then  stood  for  Baker’s  Island,  which  she  made 
about  2  o’clock,  but  the  alterations  in  the  lights  [from  two  to  one] 
since  she  left  this  port,  caused  some  perplexity  and  doubt,  and 
while  deliberating  she  struck  on  the  N.  W.  point  of  Baker’s  Island. 
She  was  kept  free  until  nearly  daylight,  when  she  bilged,  and  the 
long  boat  was  hoisted  out,  and  the  officers  and  crew  landed  in  safety 
on  Baker’s  Island.  More  than  twenty  guns  were  fired  previous  to 
leaving  the  ship.  The  first  and  second  mates,  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Sleunian,  with  three  men,  came  up  in  the  long  boat,  at  great  peril, 
to  Marblehead,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and  procuring 
assistance. 

Daring  the  day  the  ship’s  main  and  mizzen  masts  were  carried 
away,  and  on  Monday  night  she  drifted  over  the  point  onto  the 
beach,  where  she  lays  broadside  on.  About  forty  men  yesterday, 
from  Marblehead,  Salem  and  Manchester,  helped  to  save  as  much 
of  the  cargo  as  possible,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  a  great  part 
of  the  property  will  be  saved. 

A  boat  arrived  at  Marblehead  last  evening  which  left  Baker’s 
Island  at  4  o’clock.  The  after  part  of  the  ship’s  bottom  is  torn  off, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  pepper  is  strewn  along  the  beach.  The  block 
tin  came  out  among  the  rocks  where  the  ship  first  struck,  previous 
to  her  drifting  upon  the  beach.  About  TOO  bags  of  pepper  were 
saved  yesterday,  and  they  expect  to  save  about  as  much  more  to- 
day,  together  with  the  sails,  rigging,  cables,  anchors,  etc. 
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Feb.  27,  1817 — The  Union  is  now  a  complete  wreck.  About  1600 
bags  of  pepper  have  been  saved,  and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
block  tin  will  also  be  saved.  The  Union  was  insured,  we  learn,  to 
the  amount  of  $45,000.  The  owners  were  Stephen  Phillips  and 
George  Pierce. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  the  grandfather  of  Stephen  W.  Phil¬ 
lips  and  J.  Duncan  Phillips  of  Salem. 

Captain  Osgood  made  the  following  report  of  the  dis¬ 
aster,  which  he  published  in  the  Salem  Q-azette  of  Febni- 
ary  28, 1817: 

Baker’s  Island,  Feb.  27,  1817.  Quarter  before  12,  saw  Tbacher 
Island  lights  from  the  foretopsail  yard,  bearing  N.  W.  Steered  N. 
W.  by  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  until  Baker’s  Island  light  bore  W.  by  N., 
steered  direct  for  it.  At  2  A.  M.  set  in  a  thick  snow  storm  from  the 
N.  E.,  which  hid  the  lights.  Hauled  up  the  courses  and  steered  W. 
by  N.  half  N.,  judging  we  were  nearly  up  with  the  East  Breakers. 
Saw  nothing  more  of  the  light  until  within  two  or  three  cables 
length  of  it  off  the  lee  bow,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  but 
one  light,  and  heard  several  persons  say  it  was  Boston  light.  My 
second  officer  observed,  if  it  were,  we  must  go  to  the  southward  of 
them.  After  a  moment’s  reflection,  and  knowing  the  courses 
steered,  and  finding  we  were  near  the  island,  gave  order  for  the 
helm  to  be  put  hard  down,  when  casting  my  eye  around  I  observed 
the  helm  partly  np.  At  the  same  time  my  second  officer  told  the 
steersman  he  was  wrong  and  helped  him  to  put  the  helm  hard 
down.  Unfortunately  it  was  too  late  even  for  the  ship  to  come  up 
to  her  last  course  given,  otherwise  she  never  could  have  struck  on 
the  N.  W.  point,  as  she  had  no  course  given  off  of  W.  by  N.  half  N. 
after  the  lights  were  hid.  The  ship  headed  W.  a  few  minutes  after 
she  struck,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  altered  her  position. 

I  thought  every  precaution  was  taken  in  due  time.  My  first  officer 
was  on  the  forecastle;  my  second  officer  attended  a  good  helmsman, 
and  one  man  stood  to  touch  the  compass,  lest  it  should  not  tra¬ 
verse.  Another  compass  was  on  the  hencoop,  with  almost  a  blinded 
lantern  beside  it,  which  I  carefully  attended  to,  particularly  while 
the  lights  were  shut  in. 

I  give  this  as  a  correct  statement,  and  wish  all  concerned  to  judge 
for  themselves.  William  Osgood,  master. 

We  believe  the  foregoing  statement  correct.  (Signed)  First 
Officer  John  Marshall,  Second  Officer  Thomas  Sluman. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bentley  thus  speaks  of  the  weather  at  this 
time :  “Sunday,  Feb.  24,  1817 — Last  night,  after  two 
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pleasant  days,  while  expecting  our  friends  from  the  Vine¬ 
yard,  came  on  a  snow  storm,  and  the  wind  was  very  high. 
The  bai'ometer  as  low  as  I  ever  observed  it,  I  could  make 
no  fire  in  my  study  after  repeated  attempts,  so  furiously 
was  the  smoke  forced  back  into  the  chimney.  A  similar 
fact  in  1792.  A  ship  last  night  for  this  port  came  ashore 
on  the  north  point  of  Baker’s  Island,  and  we  were  not 
without  serious  apprehension  for  every  person  who  might 
be  in  the  bay.  The  snow  continued  to  fall  all  day,  and  is 
much  drifted,  but  the  thermometer  at  freezing.  Feb.  25 — 
The  ship  upon  Baker’s  Island  proves  to  be  the  ship  Union, 
Osgood,  from  Sumatra,  with  pepper  to  Phillips  &  Co.  of 
Salem.  She  had  made  Thacher’s  light,  and  pretends 
that  the  change  of  our  lights  from  two  to  one  perplexed 
them.  As  the  wind  was,  it  is  to  be  presumed  this  is  an 
excuse  for  bad  pilotage.  She  lost  during  the  day  her 
main  and  mizzen  masts  and  drifted  to  the  beach.  It  is 
thought  a  great  saving  will  be  made.  She  had  above 
3600  piculs  of  pepper  and  700  block  tin.” 

Entered  March  2,  1816,  ship  Jfary  Ann,  Timothy  Well¬ 
man,  Sumatra,  and  proceeded  to  Boston,  without  landing 
any  cargo  at  this  port. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  July  2,  1817,  brig  Mary  and  Eliza, 
Joseph  Beadle,  Sumatra,  98  days,  with  coffee  and  pepper 
to  Joseph  Peabody.  Duties,  $18,129.55.  Pepper  was 
plenty  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  natives  all  along 
the  coast  were  in  a  disturbed  state. 

Entered  August  21,  1818,  brig  Mary  and  Eliza,  Joseph 
Beadle,  Sumatra,  with  pepper,  coffee  and  cassia  to  Stephen 
White.  Duties,  $29,952.46.  Pepper  scarce  and  high. 
Six  days  after  leaving  Salem  on  the  outward  passage,  in 
September,  1816,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  son  of  Samuel  Sils- 
bee,  was  lost  overboard  from  the  yards. 

Entered  August  25,  1818,  ship  Francis,  John  Lord, 
Sumatra,  and  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Entered  September  11,  1818,  brig  Coromandel,  Daniel 
Bray,  Sumatra,  with  pepper  to  Silsbee  &  Pickman  and 
John  W.  Rogers.  Duties,  $45,567.20. 

Entered  September  4,  1818,  brig  Eunice,  Penn  Town¬ 
send,  Sumatra,  pepper  to  M.  Townsend  and  J.  Ropes. 
Duties,  $15,808.72. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  15,  1818,  ship  Hope, 
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Thomas  Tate,  Sumatra,  151  days,  with  pepper  to  John 
Barr  and  Joseph  Andrews.  Duties,  #40,220.06.  Pepper 
was  scarce  at  $10.  Two  Acheenese  brigs  were  at  Trou- 
mon,  and  brought  in  with  them  a  large  proa  from  the 
east  coast,  captured  off  Cape  Felix,  and  said  by  them  to 
be  a  pirate.  The  west  coast  was  lined  with  shipping  of 
all  nations.  May  22,  latitude  35  S.,  longitude  29  W.,  had 
a  severe  S.  W.  gale.  May  24,  shipped  a  sea  which  car¬ 
ried  away  the  bowsprit  and  foremast.  July  5,  made  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  July  7,  were  boarded  by  H.  M.  Ship 
Racoon,  and  were  informed  that  ships  in  distress  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  anchor.  July  8,  were  boarded  by  the  guard- 
boat,  which  left  an  officer  on  board,  who  took  the  ship 
to  her  anchorage  off  Lemon  Valley,  and  left  her  in  charge 
of  H.  M.  brig  Griffin.  Were  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
ship  or  to  have  the  least  communication  with  any  one. 
We  were  supplied  by  the  master  attendant.  Sailed  July 
11  for  Salem. 

In  the  Salem  Register  of  March  12,  1877,  the  late 
Joseph  Chisholm,  whose  rope  walk  on  Washington  street 
is  still  well  remembered  by  older  citizens,  writes  from 
memory  an  account  of  this  disaster  to  the  Hope,  which  is 
full  of  interest,  and  was  originally  written  in  a  letter 
by  one  of  the  crew. 

“A  heavy  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  we  were 
off  the  Cape  [Good  Hope],  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
quick  passage  home,  the  ship  under  easy  sail.  Almost 
instantly  a  calm.  A  heavy  gale  from  dead  head  came 
down  upon  us  in  a  moment,  taking  the  ship  aback.  The 
foremast  went  by  the  board  and  the  bowsprit  by  the  gam¬ 
mon.  The  chopping  sea  made  a  scene  of  consternation  to 
all  on  board  for  a  few  minutes.  The  ship  was  in  great 
danger  of  sinking  by  the  stern.  The  captain  ordered  two 
old  cannon  and  everything  movable  to  be  carried  from  aft 
to  the  bow,  and  exertion  was  made  to  clear  the  wreck. 
Abraham  Wendell,  one  of  the  crew,  more  expert  with  the 
axe,  having  worked  with  his  father  in  Salem  as  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  was  let  down  over  the  bow  to  cut  away  the  bob- 
stay.  He  was  successful,  and  the  wreck  was  cleared. 
Steps  were  taken  immediately  to  rig  a  jury  mast  and  bow¬ 
sprit.  The  ship  made  for  St.  Helena  to  secure  spars,  and 
put  in  there.” 
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Continuing,  Mr.  Chisholm  wrote  in  the  same  paper, 
sixty  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster  to  the 
ship,  speaking  with  actual  knowledge  and  fine  memory,  as 
follows : 

“The  ship  arrived  here  [Salem],  September  6,  of  a  Sat¬ 
urday,  with  substantially  the  same  rig  that  was  put  on  her 
after  the  wreck — a  topmast  for  foremast,  topsail  yard  for 
bowsprit,  some  slight  spar  for  foretopmast,  and  long  top- 
gallantmast,  the  foresparring  reaching  to  the  head  of  the 
maintopmast.  Great  praise  was  awarded  the  officers  and 
crew  for  their  conduct  in  meeting  the  disaster  and  rescuing 
the  ship  from  her  perilous  condition.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  name  the  ship’s  company.  Thomas  Tate, 

captain  ;  Robert  Barr,  mate  ;  - Porter,  second  mate  ; 

John  Barr,  clerk  ;  the  crew,  George  Gale,  George  Tate, 
William  Chisholm,  Samuel  Lambert,  Abraham  Wendell. 
These  were  young  Salem-born  men,  the  eldest  about  22, 
the  youngest  between  18  and  19.  The  whole  number  be¬ 
fore  the  mast  was  eleven  or  twelve  ;  only  those  named  are 
recollected,  excepting  one  they  called  the  old  man,  Joseph 
Penshoe.  Mr.  Penshoe  was  not  of  native  birth.  He  may 
be  remembered  by  some  as  having  married  Hannah  Felton 
of  Marblehead.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  set  down  that  the 
Hope  was  a  staunch  vessel  of  less  than  300  tons  and  a 
very  fast  sailer.  She  was  refitted  and  sailed  again  in 
November,  1818,  for  Sumatra. 

“In  those  days  when  a  square-rigged  vessel  of  some  sort, 
ship  or  brig,  would  arrive  upon  an  average  almost  daily, 
during  the  months  of  August  inclusive  to  November,  from 
the  East  Indies,  China,  North  or  South  of  Europe,  or 
West  Indies,  sometimes  from  South  America,  and  each 
owner  had  his  private  signal,  each  boy  having  someone 
on  board  that  he  was  interested  in,  when  most  of  the 
officers  and  seamen  were  native  born,  even  by  law  two- 
thirds  must  be  native  born,  an  interest  was  excited  in  our 
bosoms  about  maritime  incidents  that  almost  took  preced¬ 
ence.  Life  was  smoothed  by  success,  or  embittered  by 
failure.” 

As  supplementing  Mr.  Chisholm’s  interesting  story  of 
the  disaster  to  the  Hope,  the  following  list  of  the  crew  is 
taken  from  the  ship’s  roll  at  the  Custom  House  of  those 
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who  shipped  on  her  when  she  left  Salem  on  this  voyage ; 
Master,  Thomas  Tate,  Boston  ;  mate,  Robert  Barr,  Salem, 
24  years  old ;  second  mate,  Thomas  Sluman,  Salem,  24 ; 
seamen,  James  Southwick,  Danvers,  20  ;  John  Barr,  Jr., 
Salem,  24  ;  Lucius  Bacinto,  Bombay,  age  not  given  ;  Abra¬ 
ham  Wendell,  Jr.,  Salem,  19  ;  Samuel  Jewett,  3d,  Salem, 
17  ;  Joseph  Pincho  and  Moses  Mead,  residence  not  given, 
the  former  27  and  the  latter  26 ;  Philip  F.  Short,  Salem' 
53  ;  John  Brown,  Charlestown,  22  ;  George  Gale,  Salem, 
17  ;  William  Chisholm,  Salem,  17 ;  George  Tate,  Salem, 
17 ;  Samuel  Lambert,  Salem,  17  ;  Thomas  Green,  Afri¬ 
ca,  20. 

At  this  time  she  was  owned  by  Benjamin  Jacobs  and 
Benjamin  Goodridge  of  Danvers,  and  was  subsequently 
sold  to  Joseph  Peabody. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  12,  1818,  brig  Nautilui, 
Curran,  112  days  from  Sumatra,  with  pepper  and  coffee 
to  George  Nichols  and  others. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  8,  1818,  ship  Argonaut,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hodges,  145  days  from  Pulo  Penang,  Sumatra,  with 
cargo  of  sugar,  coffee  and  pepper  to  R.  Wheatland,  Wil¬ 
lard  Peele  and  others.  Duties,  $19,015.12.  Off  Bermuda 
experienced  a  heavy  gale  and  carried  away  fore  and  main- 
topmasts. 

Arrived  at  New  York,  October  12,  1818,  barque  Camel 
of  Salem,  Hoi  ten  J.  Breed,  155  days  from  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  (Sumatra),  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  to 
Messrs.  Silsbee  &  Devereux  of  Salem.  September  27, 
experienced  a  severe  gale,  about  twenty  miles  S.  E.  of 
Bermuda,  in  which  she  lost  her  mainmast  and  foi’etop- 
mast,  with  every  yard  and  spar.  Shifted  part  of  cargo, 
which  gave  the  vessel  a  list  and  kept  the  water  in  the 
larboard  bilge,  which  could  not  be  pumped,  owing  to  the 
pepper  choking  the  pumps.  The  straining  of  her  upper 
works  caused  her  to  leak  considerably,  and  Captain  Breed 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  the  first  port.  The  Camel, 
after  discharging  most  of  her  cargo  in  New  York,  arrived 
at  Salem  November  20.  A  model  and  a  picture  of  the 
Camel  may  be  seen  in  the  marine  room  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem. 


(^To  be  continued') 
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THE  KEARSARGE— ALABAMA  BATTLE. 


The  Story  as  Told  to  the  Writer  by  James  Magee 
OF  Marblehead,  Seaman  on  the  Kearsarge. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BRADLEE. 


“After  cruising  in  the  English  Channel  for  some  time, 
there  was  a  report  that  the  Alabama  was  expected  in  some 
part  of  England,  and  as  the  English  press  made  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  Keanarge,  the  Captain  proposed  to 
go  to  Belgium  ;  arriving  the  27th  of  May,  1864,  ran  into 
Flushing  [Holland]  and  went  into  dry  dock  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  more  for  a  blind  than  for  anything  else,  as  we 
were  never  in  better  repair  and  running  order  than  at  that 
time.  The  29th  of  May  the  Captain  gave  liberty  to  all 
on  board  to  go  where  they  pleased,  with  instructions  if 
they  heard  a  gun  and  saw  the  colors  at  our  foremast  head, 
to  report  on  board  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  that  would  be 
the  signal  for  sailing  orders.  All  went  well  until  the  10th 
day  of  June,  when  the  signal  gun  was  fired.  All  hands 
made  for  the  ship,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  all  the 
crew  were  ready  for  duty.  The  Captain  had  all  hands 
called  to  lay  aft.  He  then  told  us  that  the  Alabama  had 
arrived  at  Cherbourg,  France,  for  repairs,  and  now  was 
the  time  for  us  to  strike.  Then  we  gave  three  cheers, 
‘spliced  the  main  brace,’  and  the  next  tide  we  hauled  out 
of  dry  dock  and  put  to  sea,  put  another  ‘splice  in  the  main 
brace’  and  shaped  our  course  for  Dover,  England.  Arriv¬ 
ing  there  the  11th,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  took  in  fresh 
supplies,  and  at  12  o’clock  weighed  anchor  and  put  to 
sea,  shaping  our  course  for  Cherbourg. 

Note.  The  author  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
many  bitter  remarks  concerning  Great  Britain  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrative.  They  were  the  result  of  the  excited  feeling  in  the 
North,  due  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  depredations  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  commerce  destroyers,  but  in  order  to  render  the  story  of  the 
“Kearsarge” — “Alabama”  battle  as  vivid  as  possible  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  retain  the  language  of  the  original  account. 
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“Arriving  there  early  on  the  12th,  we  ran  into  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  had  a  good  look  at  our  antagonist,  and 
fired  a  blank  shot,  out  of  politeness,  for  Semmes  to  come 
out,  but  he  did  not  come  out  that  day.  Here  we  lay  oflf 
and  on,  running  off  by  day  and  standing  in  by  night, 
close  enough  to  see  all  that  went  in  and  out  of  the  harbor. 
We  had  no  communication  from  Cherbourg  up  to  the 
16th  of  June  ;  then  three  men  pulled  out  from  the  shore 
in  a  boat,  about  six  miles,  to  where  we  lay,  came  along¬ 
side,  gave  a  note  to  the  Captain,  and  then  pulled  back 
into  port. 

“The  Captain  told  the  boatswain  to  pipe  all  hands  aft. 
He  then  produced  the  note,  which  read  thus : 

Captain  Winslow: 

Sir: — I  am  undergoing  a  few  repairs  here  which,  I  hope,  will  not 
take  longer  than  the  morrow.  Then  I  will  come  out  and  hght  you 
a  fair  and  square  fight. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Captain  R.  Semmes. 

“Three  days  after,  Sunday,  June  19th,  the  lookout  at 
masthead  espied  two  steamers  coming  out  of  Cherbourg 
harbor,  one  a  long,  black,  rakish-looking  craft,  looking  very 
much  like  the  Alabama.  The  officem  and  men  jumped 
into  the  rigging,  took  a  good  look  at  both  vessels,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  one  the  Alabama  ;  at  the  same  time  the  other 
tacked-ship  and  put  back  into  port.  The  Captain  gave 
orders  to  beat  to  quarters,  clear  ship  for  action,  and  man 
the  starboard  battery.  (We  were  laying  off  about  six 
miles  from  shore.)  Captain  Winslow  gave  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer  orders  to  go  ahead  slowly,  at  the  same  time  putting 
the  ship’s  head  off  shore.  The  Alabama  gaining  on  us  all 
the  time,  they  thought  we  were  afraid  and  were  trying  to 
get  away  from  them,  but  it  was  not  so,  we  only  ran  two 
miles  farther  out ;  then,  the  Captain  calling  us  in  neutral 
waters,  ‘p^^  about,’  and  stood  in  to  receive  her.  When 
within  about  a  mile  of  her,  she  fired  her  bow  chaser,  the 
shot  dropping  very  carelessly  alongside  our  forward  pivot 
port  within  about  four  feet  of  our  ship’s  side,  and  doing  no 
damage.  The  next  shot  she  tired  struck  us  in  the  port 
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bow  and  glanced  off,  doing  no  harm.  She  fired  some  two 
or  three  shots  very  wildly,  that  went  whistling  above  our 
mastheads.  During  this  time  we  did  not  fire  one  shot, 
but  when  within  half  a  mile  we  hove  round  and  gave  her 
a  broadside.  Here  we  had  it,  broadside  and  broadside, 
both  ships  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  the  Alabama  firing 
two  or  three  shots  to  our  one.  We  engaged  her  at  seven 
hundred  yards,  and  as  we  fought  in  a  circle  we  ‘closed 
in’  to  about  five  hundred  yards,  and  held  this  position 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Then,  finding  that  we  were  get¬ 
ting  the  best  of  the  fight,  the  Captain,  desiring  to  bring 
the  thing  to  an  end,  closed  in  to  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  and  discharged  a  full  broadside. 

“The  men  seemed  to  be  getting  demoralized  ;  they  ran 
the  white  flag  up  in  the  main  rigging  and  the  ‘secesh’  flag 
in  the  fore  rigging.  The  Captain  gave  orders  to  cease 
firing,  and  on  doing  so  we  found  that  they  thought  we 
were  off  our  guard,  as  they  let  fly  another  broadside. 
One  of  the  shots  went  through  our  smoke  pipe,  and  a 
sixty-eight  pounder  lodged  in  our  stern  post,  doing  no 
other  damage  as  it  did  not  explode.  We  then  had  orders 
to  engage  her ;  so  we  began  to  decorate  her  again  with 
our  eleven-inch  shell.  After  exchanging  two  or  three 
broadsides  on  the  second  part  of  the  fight,  we  found  that 
they  began  to  show  us  the  cold  shoulder  by  jumping  over¬ 
board,  not  caring  to  communicate  with  us  any  longer,  at 
the  same  time  striking  their  flag  and  firing  a  lee  gun  as  a 
surrender.  They  lowered  a  boat  and  manned  it  with 
three  men  and  pulled  toward  our  ship.  They  fired  one 
more  shot,  very  wildly,  which  struck  our  main-top-gallant 
mast  and  checked  the  halliards,  and  the  flag  flew  to  the 
breeze.  The  flag  was  run  up  in  a  ball  to  the  masthead,  and 
orders  given  to  one  of  the  men  that  if  we  should  go 
down,  to  pull  the  halliards  and  go  down  colors  flying. 
We  did  not  fire  on  them  after  they  struck  their  flag.  The 
boat  from  the  Alabama  came  alongside,  and  Lieutenant 
Wilson  delivered  up  his  sword  and  surrendered  the  ship, 
and  told  the  Captain  that  if  he  did  not  make  haste  and 
get  out  boats  to  save  life,  that  there  would  be  a  good  many 
go  down  in  the  Alabama. 
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“All  our  boats  were  disabled  but  two.  They  were 
lowered  and  manned.  Just  as  the  boats  left  the  ship,  the 
Alabama  gave  two  surges  forward  and  down  she  went. 

I  was  in  one  of  the  boats  that  went  to  pick  up  the  prison¬ 
ers,  As  we  began  to  pick  them  up,  we  heard  them  say 
that  they  had  rather  drown  than  to  be  hanged  on  board 
of  that  ship.  Some  of  the  men  we  tried  to  save  would 
throw  up  their  hands  and  sink  down,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  take  the  boat-hook  and  reach  down  three  or  four  feet 
and  hook  them  up,  and  some  were  so  far  gone  that  they 
died  in  the  boats.  While  we  were  picking  up  the  men, 
the  Deerhound,  one  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  steamed 
up  to  within  hailing  distance  of  the  ship,  and  the  Captain 
asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  assist  in  picking 
up  the  men  and  deliver  them  up  to  him,  as  they  were  his 
prisoners.  He  said  he  would,  and  steamed  in  among  them 
and  picked  up  quite  a  number,  and  among  them  was 
Captain  Semmes.  He  then  steamed  off  as  fast  as  he  could, 
taking  advantage  while  a  good  part  of  our  men  were  oil 
in  the  boats ;  but  if  some  of  the  rest  on  board  at  the  time 
had  had  their  way,  I  think  one  of  those  eleven-inch  shells 
would  have  stopped  his  headway,  and  i)erhaps  moored 
him  alongside  of  the  Alabama.  We  spent  about  half  an 
hour  in  picking  up  the  prisoners,  then  we  ‘stood  in’  for 
the  land,  and  piped  for  dinner,  and  for  all  hands  to  ‘splice 
the  main  brace,’  after  which  we  sat  down  to  grub,  and 
feeling  pretty  well  satisfied  began  to  talk  over  the  fight 
with  the  Rebs.  I  heard  one  of  them  say  he  thought  if 
they  had  boarded  us,  the  result  might  have  been  different, 
as  they  were  so  well  drilled  with  small  arms.  As  they 
continued  to  boast  of  what  they  could  do  at  boarding,  we 
‘turned  the  tables’  by  telling  them  that  we  still  had  a 
reserve  force  by  which  we  could  give  them  an  extra  dose 
if  necessity  demanded,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  had  an 
appliance  by  which  we  could  throw  scalding  water  to  the 
distance  of  sixty  feet,  and  we  also  told  them  if  at  the 
same  time  we  discharged  a  whole  broadside  from  our 
inch  guns  of  grape  and  canister  (as  we  could  do),  the 
probability  is,  to  say  the  least,  that  they  would  be  shaken 
from  stem  to  stern. 
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“Here  we  arrived  in  port,  and  all  hands  called  to  bring 
ship  to  anchor,  and  not  till  we  had  arrived  here  did  we 
learn  how  it  was  that  the  Alahama't  men  were  so  willing 
to  drown.  The  crew  told  us  that  Captain  Serames  told 
them  if  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  us  that  every  man 
would  hang  to  the  yard  arm  ;  and  when  our  boats  left  our 
ship  to  go  and  pick  them  up,  it  chanced  that  at  the  same 
time  a  man  was  sent  up  aloft  to  reef  off  a  whip  on  the 
main  yard  with  which  to  rig  the  accommodation  ladders, 
so  as  to  enable  visitors  to  get  on  board,  as  we  were  going 
into  port.  When  they  saw  the  man  up  there  they  thought 
that  what  Semmes  had  told  them  was  correct,  and  a  great 
many  went  down  with  that  impression. 

“We  dropped  anchor  about  two  cable  lengths  astern 
of  the  French  frigate  NapoUtn,  and  the  gangway  dressed 
to  receive  visitors  on  board.  Those  who  came  on  board 
told  us  that  the  excitement  in  Cherbourg  was  great,  that 
there  were  about  forty  thousand  people  who  witnessed 
the  fight,  and  that  there  was  great  betting  among  them  as 
to  which  should  be  the  victor — ten  to  five  on  the  Alabama, 
and  hard  work  to  get  anybody  to  take  a  bet  at  that,  all 
odds  being  bet  on  the  Alabama.  The  officers  and  crew  of 
the  American  ship  Rockingham  also  told  us  of  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  the  Deerhound.  They  said  that  this  yacht  had 
brought  men  from  England  here  who  had  volunteered  their 
services  to  help  destroy  us,  and  were  drilled  in  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Excellent  as  experienced  gunners.  Not  crediting 
all  that  these  men  told,  some  of  our  officers  went  on  shore 
and  found  from  good,  reliable  sources,  that  this  yacht  had 
brought  twenty-five  men,  twelve  of  whom  had  joined 
the  Alabama.  The  Rockingham  belonged  in  Maine.  She 
was  the  last  vessel  the  Alabama  destroyed, — twelve  hours 
previous  to  her  going  in  to  Cherbourg.  These  men  also 
told  us  that  what  added  to  the  excitement  of  the  battle 
was,  that  we  were  fighting  in  a  circle  and  apparently  got 
mixed ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  one  had 
gone  down,  even  after  the  fight  was  over,  as  the  wind  was 
off-shore,  so  that  when  we  stood  in  for  the  land  our 
colors  trained  aft,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  the 
victor  was.  We  laid  here  three  days,  in  which  our  car- 
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penter  repaired  all  of  our  damage  without  any  assistance 
from  shore,  with  the  exception  of  a  boiler-maker,  who  put 
a  patch  on  our  smoke  pipe.  We  got  up  steam  at  3  o’clock 
P.  M.,  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea,  escorted  out  by  a 
little  steam  yacht  chartered  by  a  party  of  American  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  their  ladies,  with  a  band  on  board  and  the 
American  flag  flying.  The  band  gave  us  a  number  of 
national  airs,  and  when  about  three  miles  off,  outside  the 
breakwater,  steaming  at  about  six  miles  an  hour,  they 
struck  up  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  and  gave  us  three 
cheers.  We  then  gave  her  an  extra  turn  ahead  that  sent 
us  through  the  water  about  fifteen  knots,  leaving  them 
behind  us.  We  dipped  our  colors,  manned  the  yards, 
gave  three  rousing  cheers,  and  bade  adieu  and  a  hasty 
farewell  to  the  coast  of  France. 

“We  arrived  at  Dover,  England,  early  on  the  24th, 
amidst  cheer  after  cheer  that  went  echoing  through  the 
lofty  white  cliffs  of  Dover  from  a  Highland  Regiment  and 
a  number  of  others,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made 
while  cruising  in  the  Channel.  All  were  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  correct  news  of  our  loss.  It  had  been 
reported  that  we  had  lost  twenty-seven  men  and  the  Ala¬ 
bama  had  lost  eight.  This  was  the  first  news  the  English 
press  gave  of  the  fight,  and  of  course  they  must  have 
known  better,  as  the  Deerhound  brought  the  news  and 
Captain  Semmes,  too. 

“That  an  English  yacht,  one  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  and  flying  the  white  ensign,  too,  during 
the  conflict,  should  have  assisted  the  Confederate  prison¬ 
ers  to  escape  after  they  had  formally  surrendered  them¬ 
selves,  according  to  their  own  statements,  by  firing  a  lee 
gun,  striking  their  colors,  hoisting  a  white  flag  and  send¬ 
ing  a  boat  to  the  Keanarge^  some  of  which  signals  must 
have  been  seen  on  board  the  yacht,  is  most  humiliating  to 
the  national  honor.  The  movement  of  the  yacht  early 
on  Sunday  morning  was,  as  before  shown,  most  suspicious, 
and  had  our  captain  followed  the  advice  and  reiterated 
request  of  the  crew  and  officers,  the  Deerhound  might 
have  been  lying  not  far  distant  from  the  Alabama.  The 
captain  could  not  believe  that  a  gentleman  who  was  asked 
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by  himself  to  save  life  would  use  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
camp  with  the  officers  and  men,  who,  according  to  their 
own  act,  were  prisoners  of  war.  There  is  a  high  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  that  the  Deerhound  was  at  Cherbourg 
for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  every  assistance 
possible  to  the  corsair,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Laird  and  a 
member  of  the  Mersey  Yacht  Club,  would  have  carried 
us  to  Southampton  if  the  result  of  the  struggle  had  been 
reversed  and  the  Alabama  had  sent  the  Kearsarge  to  the 
bottom.  The  Deerhound  reached  Cherbourg  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  between  that  time  and  the  night  of  the  18th 
a  boat  was  observed  from  the  shore  passing  frequently 
between  her  and  the  Alabama.  This  I  got  from  men  taken 
from  different  merchant  ships  by  the  Alabama  and  landed 
in  Cherbourg. 

“The  ship  was  open  for  visitors  at  Dover,  and  at  8 
bells  they  were  shown  on  board.  In  less  than  ten  min¬ 
utes  our  decks  were  full  of  people.  Here  we  lay  for 
several  days,  with  beautiful  weather,  and  our  ship 
thronged  with  visitors  from  morning  till  night.  Boats 
and  yachts  of  all  descriptions  and  steamers  from  London 
with  bands  of  music  playing  ‘Yankee  Doodle’  and  other 
airs  for  the  occasion,  all  packed  to  their  utmost  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  came  to  visit  us,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time.  We  had  fiddling  and 
dancing  on  board  and  some  games  of  amusement,  which 
gave  the  whole  thing  a  lively  appearance.  The  poor 
boatmen  wished  the  thing  would  hold  on  three  months, 
for  they  never  made  so  much  money  by  boating  in  their 
lives  as  they  had  since  we  had  come.  One  of  our  visitors 
was  the  Lord  Warden.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he 
said  toone  of  the  old  salts,  ‘I  suppose  you  credit  our 
noble  Armstrong  guns  for  the  victory  you  have  won,  do 
you  not  ?’  The  old  salt  said,  ‘My  good  man,  we  have  no 
such  guns  on  board  here,  nothing  but  good  old  Yankee 
guns,  and  between  you  and  me  they  are  d — d  headstrong 
gunsi’  We  lay  here  till  July  9th,  1864,  all  enjoying  a 
good  time  as  before  stated,  when  the  captain’s  gig  or 
boat  came  alongside  and  he  came  on  board.  He  then 
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gave  orders  to  the  boatswain  to  pipe  all  hands  to  get 
anchor  for  the  United  States  and  all  visitors  to  leave  the 
ship.  Why,  my  friend,  you  can  just  imagine  our  feel¬ 
ings.  Here  we  were  bordering  on  the  fourth  year  of  our 
cruise,  and  the  last  news  we  had  from  home  was  that  we 
should  not  be  called  home  till  the  career  of  the  Alabama 
was  ended.  For  some  reason  or  other,  this  was  the  first 
time  during  the  whole  cruise  that  I  ever  heard  anything 
that  sounded  musical  in  our  boatswain’s  voice.  The  vis¬ 
itors  all  out  of  the  ship,  steam  up,  and  all  ready  to  heave 
away,  and  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  we  bent  on  our  long 
streaming  pennant  and  cat-headed  the  anchor,  manned  the 
yards  and  gave  three  cheers,  dipped  our  colors,  squared 
away,  steaming  about  twelve  knots  an  hour,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  people  of  England  and  France,  homeward  bound. 

“Such  are  the  facts  relating  to  the  memorable  action 
off  Cherbourg  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-four.  The  Alabama  went  down,  riddled 
through  and  through  with  shot  and  shell,  and  as  she  sank 
beneath  the  green  waves  of  the  English  Channel,  not  a 
single  cheer  arose  from  us  of  the  Keartarge.  Our  noble 
Lieutenant  Commander,  James  S.  Thornton,  gave  the 
command,  ‘Silence,  boys!’  and  in  perfect  silence  this  terror 
of  our  American  commerce  plunged  forward  twice  or 
thrice  and  down  she  went  forty  fathoms  deep  in  her  own 
waters,  and  amidst  the  hideous  howls  of  her  officers  and 
crew.” 

English  Account  of  the  Battle. 

As  it  will  interest  Americans  to  read  an  Englishman’s 
version  of  this  noted  sea  fight,  a  narrative  written  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form  in  England  within  a  few  days 
of  the  fight,  is  given.  Mr.  Magee  says  :  “My  country¬ 
men  may  well  look  with  pride  on  our  brave  tars,  when 
their  gallantry  stands  out  so  conspicuously,  even  when 
seen  from  an  Englishman’s  standpoint.” 

The  importance  of  the  engagement  between  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Keartarge  and  the  Confederate  man- 
of-war  Alabama  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  size  of  the 
two  vessels.  The  conflict  off  Cherbourg  on  Sunday,  the 
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19th  of  June,  was  the  first  decisive  engagement  between 
shipping  propelled  by  steam,  and  the  first  test  of  the 
merits  of  modem  naval  artillery.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
contest  for  superiority  between  the  oi’dnance  of  Europe 
and  America,  whilst  the  result  furnishes  us  with  data 
wherewith  to  estimate  the  relative  advantages  of  rifled 
and  smooth-bore  cannon  at  short  range. 

Perhaps  no  greater  or  more  numerous  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  were  ever  made  in  regard  to  an  engagement  than  in 
reference  to  the  one  in  question.  The  first  news  of  the 
conflict  came  to  us  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  statements,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  not  to  use  an  unparliamentary  ex¬ 
pression,  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  truth ;  and 
although  several  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Ala- 
bama  followed  her  many  defenceless  victims  to  their 
watery  grave,  these  misrepresentations  obtain  as  much 
credence  as  ever.  The  victory  of  the  Kearsarge  was  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Alabama  excused  or 
palliated,  by  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  superior  size  and  speed  of  the  Keartarge. 

2.  The  superiority  of  her  armament. 

3.  The  chain-plating  of  her  sides. 

4.  The  lack  of  preparation  of  the  Alabama. 

5.  The  greater  number  of  her  crew. 

6.  The  assumed  necessity  (as  represented)  of  Captain  Semmes 
accepting  the  challenge  sent  him  by  the  commander  of  the  Kear¬ 
targe. 

Besides  these  misstatements,  there  have  been  others 
put  forth,  either  in  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  or  with  a  purposed  intention  of  diminishing  the 
merit  of  the  victory  by  casting  odium  upon  the  Federals 
on  the  score  of  inhumanity.  In  the  former  category  must 
be  placed  the  remarks  of  the  Times,  June  21 ;  but  it  is 
just  to  state  that  the  observations  in  question  were  made 
on  receipt  of  the  first  news  and  from  information  fur¬ 
nished  probably  by  parties  unconnected  with  the  paper, 
and  desirous  of  palliating  the  Alabama's  defeat  by  any 
means  in  their  power.  We  are  informed  in  the  article 
above  referred  to  that  the  guns  of  the  latter  vessel  had 
been  pointed  for  2,000  yards,  and  the  second  shot  went 
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right  through  the  Keartarge,  whereas  no  shot  whatever 
went  through  as  stated.  Again,  “the  Kearaarge  fired 
about  one  hundred  (shot),  chiefly  eleven-inch  shell,”  the 
fact  being  that  not  one-third  of  her  projectiles  were  of 
that  calibre.  Further  on  we  find,  “the  men  (of  the  Ala¬ 
bama)  were  all  true  to  the  last,  they  only  ceased  firing 
when  the  water  came  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.”  Such 
a  declaration  as  this  is  laughable  in  the  extreme.  The 
Alabama’ a  guns  were  all  on  the  spardeck,  like  those  of  the 
Kaaraarge,  and  to  achieve  what  the  Timea  represented  her 
men  must  have  fought  on  until  the  hull  of  their  vessel 
was  two  feet  under  water.  The  truth  is,  if  the  evidence 
of  the  prisoners  saved  by  the  Kearaarge  may  be  taken. 
Captain  Semmes  hauled  down  his  flag  immediately  after 
being  informed  by  his  chief  engineer  that  the  water  was 
putting  out  the  fire  ;  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  water 
gained  so  rapidly  on  the  vessel  that  her  bow  rose  slowly 
in  the  air,  and  half  her  guns  obtained  a  greater  elevation 
than  they  had  ever  known  previously. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  find  such  cheap-novel  style  of  writing 
in  a  paper,  which  at  some  future  period  may  be  referred 
to  as  an  authoritative  chronicler  of  events  now  transpir¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  notice  all  the  numer¬ 
ous  misstatements  of  private  individuals  and  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  press  in  reference  to  this  action.  The 
best  mode  is  to  give  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  leaving 
the  public  to  judge  by  internal  evidence  on  which  side 
the  truth  exists. 

The  Kearaarge  in  size  is  by  no  means  the  terrible  craft 
represented  by  those  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  seek 
to  detract  from  the  honor  of  her  victory.  She  appeared 
to  me  a  mere  yacht  in  comparison  with  the  shipping 
around  her,  and  disappointed  many  of  the  visitors  who 
came  to  see  her.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  two 
antagonists  were  as  follows  : 


Alabama 

Kearaarge 

Length  over  all, 

220  feet 

232  feet 

Length  of  keel, 

210  “ 

198i  “ 

Beam, 

32  “ 

33  “ 

Depth, 

n  “ 

16  “ 

Horse  power,  two  engines  of  800  each  400  horse  power 

Tonnage,  1040  1031 
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The  Alabama  was  a  barque-rigged  screw  propeller,  aud 
the  heaviness  of  her  rig,  and,  above  all,  the  greater  size 
and  height  of  her  masts,  would  give  her  the  appearance 
of  a  much  larger  vessel  than  her  antagonist.  The  masts 
of  the  latter  are  disproportionately  low  and  small.  She 
has  never  carried  more  than  topsail  yards,  and  depends 
for  her  speed  upon  her  machinery  alone.  It  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  the  Alabama,  with  all  her  reputation 
for  velocity,  could  in  her  best  trim  outsteam  her  rival. 
The  log  book  of  the  Keartarge,  which  I  was  courteously 
permitted  to  examine,  frequently  shows  a  speed  of  up¬ 
wards  of  fourteen  knots  the  hour,  and  her  engineers  state 
that  her  machinery  was  never  in  better  working  order  than 
at  the  present  time.  I  have  not  seen  engines  more  com¬ 
pact  in  form  nor  apparently  in  finer  condition,  looking 
in  every  part  as  though  they  were  fresh  from  the  work¬ 
shop,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were,  half  through  the 
third  year  of  the  cruise. 

Ships-of-war,  however,  whatever  may  be  their  tonnage, 
are  nothing  more  than  platforms  for  carrying  artillery. 
The  only  mode  by  which  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  the 
two  vessels  is  in  comparing  their  armaments ;  and  herein 
we  find  the  equality  of  the  antagonists  as  fully  exemplified 
as  in  the  respective  proportions  of  their  hulls  and  steam 
power.  The  armaments  of  the  Alabama  and  Reartarge 
were  as  follows : 


Armament  of  the  Alabama. 

One  7-inch  Blakely  rifle 

One  8-inch  smooth-bore  68  pounder 

Six  32  poanders 


Armament  of  the  Kearaarge. 
Two  11-inch  smooth-bore  guns 
One  30  pounder  rifle 
Four  32  pounders 


It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Alabama  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Keanarge — at  least  in  the  number  of  her 
guns,  while  the  weight  of  the  latter’s  broadside  was  only 
some  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  her  own.  This  dis¬ 
parity,  however,  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  greater 
rapidity  of  the  Alabama'*  firing,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
superiority  of  her  artillery-men.  The  Time*  informs  us 
that  Captain  Semmes  asserts  “he  owes  his  best  men  to 
the  training  they  received  on  board  the  Excellent and 
trained  gunners  must  naturally  be  superior  to  the  volun- 
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teer  gunners  on  board  the  Keanarqe.  Each  vessel  fought 
all  her  guns,  with  the  exception  in  either  case  of  one  32- 
pounder  on  the  starboard  side ;  but  the  struggle  was 
really  decided  by  the  two  11-inch  Dahlgren  smooth-bores 
of  the  Keartarge,  against  the  7-inch  Blakely  rifle  and  the 
heavy  68-pounder  pivot  of  the  Alabama.  The  Kearsarge 
certainly  carried  a  small  rifled  30-pounder  in  pivot  on  her 
forecastle,  and  this  gun  was  fired  several  times  before  the 
rest  were  brought  into  play,  but  the  gun  in  question  was 
never  regarded  as  other  than  a  failure,  and  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  United  States  Navy  has  given  up  its 
manufacture. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  chain-plating  of  the 
Kearsarge,  and  it  is  assumed  by  interested  parties  that  hut 
for  this  armour  the  contest  would  have  resulted  different¬ 
ly.  A  pamphlet  published  in  the  city  of  London,  entitled 
“The  Career  of  the  Alabama"  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ments  : — “The  Federal  Government  had  fitted  out  the 
Keanarge,  a  new  vessel  of  great  speed,  iron-coated,  etc.” 
(page  23).  “She,  the  Kearsarge,  appeared  to  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  plated  with  iron  chains”  (page  38).  (In  the  pre¬ 
vious  quotation  it  would  appear  she  had  been  so  plated  by 
the  Federal  Government ;  both  statements  are  absolutely 
incorrect,  as  will  shortly  be  seen.)  “It  was  frequently 
observed  that  shot  and  shell  struck  against  the  side  of  the 
Ktanarge  and  harmlessly  rebounded,  bursting  outside  and 
doing  no  damage  to  the  Federal  crew.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  accruing  from  this  was  that  it  sunk  her  very  low  in 
the  water,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  heads  of  the  men  who 
were  in  the  boats  weie  on  the  level  of  the  Keanarge's 
deck  (page  39).  As  before  observed,  the  sides  of  the 
Keanarge  were  trailed  all  over  with  chain  cable  ”  (page 
41). 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  has  judiciously 
refrained  from  giving  bis  name.  A  greater  number  of 
more  unblushing  misrepresentations  never  were  contained 
in  an  equal  space.  In  his  official  report  to  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Envoy,  Mr.  Mason,  Captain  Semmes  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements : 

“At  the  end  of  the  engagement  it  was  discovered  by 
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those  of  our  officers  who  went  alongside  the  enemy’s  ship 
with  the  wounded,  that  her  midship  section  on  both  sides 
was  thoroughly  iron-coated,  this  having  been  done  with 
chain  constructed  for  the  purpose,  placed  perpendicularly 
from  the  rail  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  whole  covered  over 
by  a  thin  outer  planking,  which  gave  no  indication  of  the 
armor  beneath.  This  planking  had  been  ripped  off  in 
every  direction  by  our  shot  and  shell,  the  chain  broken 
and  indented  in  many  places,  and  forced  partly  into  the 
ship’s  side.  She  was  most  effectually  guarded,  however, 
in  this  section  from  penetration.  The  enemy  was  heavier 
than  myself,  both  in  ship,  battery  and  crew,  but  I  did  not 
know  until  the  action  was  over  that  she  was  all  iron¬ 
clad.” 

As  soon  as  Captain  Semmes  reached  the  Deerhound  the 
yacht  steamed  off  at  full  speed  towards  Southampton,  and 
Semmes  wrote  his  report  of  the  fight  either  in  England  or 
on  board  the  English  vessel.  Probably  the  former,  for 
he  dates  his  communication  to  Mr.  Mason,  “Southampton, 
June  21,  1864.”  How  did  he  obtain  intelligence  from 
those  of  his  officers  who  went  alongside  the  enemy’s  ship, 
and  who  would  naturally  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war  ? 
It  was  impossible  for  anybody  to  reach  Southampton  in 
the  time  specified  ;  nevertheless  he  did  obtain  such  in¬ 
formation.  One  of  his  officers,  George  T.  Fullam,  an 
Englishman,  unfortunately  came  to  the  Keanarge  in  a 
boat  at  the  close  of  the  action,  representing  the  Alabama 
to  be  sinking,  and  that  if  the  Kearearge  did  not  hasten  to 
get  out  boats  to  save  life,  the  crew  must  go  down  with 
her.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  offered  to  go 
back  to  his  own  vessel  to  bring  off  prisoners,  pledging  his 
honor  to  return  when  the  object  was  accomplished.  After 
picking  up  several  men  struggling  in  the  water,  he  steered 
directly  for  the  Deerhound,  and  on  reaching  her  actually 
cast  his  boat  adrift.  It  was  subsequently  picked  up  by 
the  Keanarge.  Fullam’s  name  appears  amongst  the  list 
of  saved  by  the  Deerhound,  and  he,  with  others  of  the 
Alabama's  officers  who  had  received  a  similar  permission 
from  their  captors,  and  had  similarly  broken  their  troth, 
of  course  gave  the  above  information  to  their  veracious 
captain. 
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The  chain-plating  of  the  Kearsarge  was  decided  upon 
in  this  wise :  The  vessel  lay  off  Fayal  towards  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1863,  on  the  lookout  for  a  notorious  block¬ 
ade-runner  named  the  Juno.  The  Keartarge  was  short 
of  coal  and  fearing  some  attempts  at  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  prey,  the  executive  officer  of  the  sloop,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commander  James  S.  Thornton  suggested  to  Captain 
Winslow  the  advisability  of  hanging  her  spare  anchor- 
cable  over  her  sides,  so  as  to  protect  her  midship  section. 
Mr.  Thornton  had  served  on  board  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
Farragut,  the  Hartford,  when  she  and  the  rest  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  fleet  ran  the  forts  of  the  Mississippi  to  reach  New 
Orleans,  and  he  made  the  suggestion  at  Fayal  through 
having  seen  the  advantage  gained  by  it  on  that  occasion. 

I  now  copy  the  following  extract  from  the  log-book  of 
the  Keanarge : 

Horta  Bay,  Fayal,  May  1st,  1863. 

From  8  to  Merid.  Wind,  E.  N.  E.  (F.  2).  Weather,  b.  c.  Strapped, 
loaded  and  fused  (5  sec  fuse),  13  11-inch  shell.  Commenced  armor 
plating  ship,  using  sheet  chain.  Weighed  kedge  anchor. 

Signed,  E.  M.  Stoddard,  Acting  Master. 

This  operation  of  chain-armoring  took  three  days,  and 
was  effected  without  assistance  from  the  shore  and  at  an 
expense  of  material  of  seventy-five  dollars.  In  order  to 
make  the  addition  less  unsightly,  the  chains  were  boxed 
over  with  inch-deal  boards,  forming  a  case  or  box,  which 
stood  out  at  right  angles  from  the  vessel’s  sides.  This 
box  would  naturally  excite  curiosity  in  every  port  where 
the  Keartarge  touched,  and  no  mystery  was  made  as  to 
what  the  boarding  covered.  Captain  Semmes  was  per¬ 
fectly  cognizant  of  the  entire  affair,  notwithstanding  his 
shameless  assertion  of  ignorance ;  for  he  spoke  about  it 
to  his  officers  and  crew  several  days  prior  to  the  19th  of 
June,  declaring  that  the  chains  were  only  attached  together 
with  rope-yarns  and  would  drop  into  the  water  when 
struck  with  the  first  shot.  I  was  so  informed  by  his  own 
wounded  men,  lying  in  the  naval  hospital  at  Cherbourg. 
Whatever  might  be  the  value  for  defence  of  this  chain¬ 
plating,  it  was  only  struck  once  during  the  engagement, 
so  far  as  I  could  discover  by  a  long  and  close  inspection. 
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Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Keartarge  asserted  to  me  that  it 
was  struck  twice,  while  others  deny  that  declaration;  in  one 
spot,  however,  a  32-pounder  shot  broke  in  the  deal-cover¬ 
ing  and  smashed  a  single  link,  two-thirds  of  which  fell 
into  the  water. 

Had  the  cable  been  struck  by  the  rifled  120-pounder 
instead  of  by  a  32,  the  result  might  have  been  different, 
but  in  any  case  the  damage  would  have  amounted  to  noth¬ 
ing  serious,  for  the  vessel’s  side  was  hit  five  feet  above 
the  water  line  and  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boilers 
or  machinery.  Captain  Semmes  evidently  regarded  this 
protection  of  the  chains  as  little  worth ;  for  he  might 
have  adopted  the  same  plan  before  engaging  the  Kear- 
iarge,  but  be  confined  himself  to  taking  on  board  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  as  a  protection  to  his  boil¬ 
ers,  which,  in  addition  to  the  two  hundred  tons  already  in 
bis  bunkers,  would  bring  him  pretty  low  in  the  water. 
The  Kear%arge,  on  the  contrary,  was  deficient  in  her  coal, 
and  she  took  what  was  necessary  on  board  during  her  stay 
at  Cherbourg. 

The  quantity  of  chain  used  on  each  side  of  the  vessel 
in  this  much-talked-of  armoring  is  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fathoms,  and  it  covers  a  space  amidships  of  forty- 
nine  feet  six  inches  in  length  by  six  feet  two  inches  in 
depth.  The  chain,  which  is  single,  not  double,  was  and 
is  stopped  by  eye-bolts  with  rope-yarn  and  by  iron  clogs. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  plating  of  one  aud 
seven-tenths  inch  iron  (the  thickness  of  the  links  of  the 
chain)  could  offer  serious  resistance  to  the  heavy  68- 
pounder  and  the  7-inch  Blakely  rifle  of  the  Alabama,  at 
the  comparatively  close  range  of  seven  hundred  yards  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  mistaken  remark  of  the  Time» 
that  the  Kearsarge  was  provided,  as  it  turned  out,  with 
some  special  contrivances  for  protection,  or  Semmes’ 
declaration  that  she  was  iron-clad  ? 

The  “Career  of  the  Alabama,"  in  referring  to  this 
chain-plating,  says:  “Another  advantage  accruing  from 
this  was  that  it  sank  her  very  low  in  the  water,  so  low,  in 
fact,  that  the  heads  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  boats 
were  on  the  level  of  the  Kearsarge's  deck.”  It  is  simply 
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ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  fathoms  of  chain  could  have  any  such  effect  upon  a 
vessel  of  one  thousand  tons’  burden,  whilst,  in  addition, 
the  cable  itself  was  part  of  the  ordinary  gear  of  the  ship. 
Further,  the  Keanarge  was  deficient  in  seventy  tons  of 
coal  of  her  proper  supply  at  the  time  of  action,  while  the 
Alabama  bad  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  on  board. 

The  objection  that  the  Alabama  was  short-handed  does 
not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  greater  number  of  men  than  were 
necessary  to  work  the  guns  and  ship  would  be  more  of  a 
detriment  than  a  benefit  to  the  Ktanarge.  The  latter 
vessel  had  twenty-two  oflScers  on  board  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  men  ;  the  Alabama  is  represented  to  have  had 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  her  crew  (Mr.  Mason’s 
statement)  ;  but  if  her  officers  be  included  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  the  assertion  is  obviously  incorrect,  for  the  Keanarge 
saved  sixty-seven,  the  Deerhound  forty-one,  and  the  French 
pilot  boats  twelve,  and  this  without  mentioning  the  thir¬ 
teen  accounted  for  as  killed  and  wounded  and  others  who 
went  down  with  the  ship.  If  Captain  Semmes’  repre¬ 
sentations  were  correct  in  regard  to  his  being  short- 
handed,  he  certainly  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
command  of  a  vessel  again,  however  much  be  may  be 
esteemed  by  some  parties  for  his  Quixotism  “in  chal¬ 
lenging  an  antagonist  (to  use  his  own  words)  heavier 
than  myself  both  in  ship,  battery  and  crew.” 

The  assertion  that  the  Alabama  was  unprepared  is 
about  as  truthful  as  the  other  representations,  if  we  may 
take  Captain  Semmes’  report  and  certain  facts  in  rebut¬ 
ting  evidence.  The  captain  writes  to  Mr.  Mason :  “I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  Mr.  Kell, 
my  first  lieutenant,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  fine  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  ship  went  into  action.”  But  if  Captain 
Semmes  was  right  in  the  alleged  want  of  preparation,  he 
himself  is  alone  to  blame.  He  bad  ample  time  for  protecting 
his  vessel  and  crew  in  all  possible  manners  ;  he,  not  the 
Keanarge,  was  the  aggressor,  and  but  for  his  forcing  the 
fight  the  Alabama  might  still  be  riding  inside  Cherbourg 
breakwater.  Notwithstanding  the  horrible  cause  for  which 
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he  was  struggling,  and  the  atrocious  depredations  he  has 
committed  upon  helpless  merchantmen,  we  can  still  ad¬ 
mire  the  daring  he  evinced  in  sallying  forth  from  a  secure 
haven  and  gallantly  attacking  his  opponent,  but  when  he 
professes  ignorance  of  the  character  of  his  antagonist, 
and  unworthily  attempts  to  disparage  the  victory  of  his 
foe,  we  forget  all  our  first  sympathies,  and  condemn  the 
moral  nature  of  the  man,  as  he  has  forced  us  to  do  his 
judgment.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Keanarge 
has  had  fewer  opportunities  for  repairs  than  the  Alabama, 
and  that  she  has  been  cruising  around  in  all  seas  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  her  antagonist.  The  Alabama, 
on  the  contrary,  had  lain  for  many  days  in  Cherbourg, 
and  she  only  steamed  forth  when  her  captain  supposed 
her  to  be  in  at  least  as  good  a  condition  as  the  enemy. 

Finally,  the  challenge  to  fight  was  given  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  to  the  Keartarge,  not  by  the  Kearsarge  to  the  Ala¬ 
bama.  The  “Career  of  the  Alabama,''  above  referred  to, 
makes  the  following  romantic  statement: 

“When  he  (Semmes)  was  challenged  by  the  commander 
of  the  Keartarge,  everybody  in  Cherbourg,  it  appears, 
said  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  refused  the  challenge, 
and  this,  coupled  with  his  belief  that  the  Keartarge  was 
not  so  strong  as  she  really  proved  to  be,  made  him  agree 
to  fight.” 

The  “Career  of  the  Alabama"  gives  a  letter  from  her 
surgeon  addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows  : 

Chebbscbo,  June  14,  1864. 

Deab  Tbavebs  ; 

Here  we  are.  I  send  this  by  a  gentleman  coming  to  London.  An 
enemy  is  ontside.  If  she  only  stays  long  enough,  we  go  out  and 
fight  her.  If  I  live,  expect  to  see  me  in  London  shortly.  If  I  die, 
give  my  best  love  to  all  who  know  me. 

If  Monsieur  A.  de  Caillet  should  call  on  yon,  please  show  him 
every  attention. 

I  remain,  dear  Travers,  ever  yours, 

D.  H.  Llewellyn. 

There  were  two  brave  gentlemen  on  board  the  Alabama 
— poor  Llewellyn,  who  nobly  refused  to  save  his  own  life 
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by  leaving  his  wounded,  and  a  young  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wilson,  who  honorably  delivered  up  his  sword  on 
the  deck  of  the  Kearsarge,  when  the  other  officers  threw 
theirs  into  the  water. 

The  most  unanswerable  proof  of  Captain  Semmes 
having  challenged  the  commander  of  the  Keartarge  is  to 
be  found  in  the  following  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Confederate  consul,  or  agent,  at  Cherbourg. 

After  the  publication  of  this  document,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Captain  Winslow’s  having 
committed  such  a  breach  of  discipline  and  etiquette  as 
that  of  challenging  a  rebel  against  his  government. 

C.  S.  S.  Alabama,  Chbbboubo,  June  14,  1864. 

To  Ad.  Bonfils,  Esq.,  Cherbourg : 

Sib: — I  hear  that  you  were  informed  by  the  United  States  consul 
that  the  Keartarge  was  to  come  to  this  port  solely  for  the  prisoners 
captured  by  me,  and  that  she  was  to  depart  in  twenty-four  hours. 

I  desire  you  to  say  to  the  United  States  consol  that  my  intention  is 
to  fight  the  Keartarge  as  soon  as  I  can  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  hope  these  will  not  detain  me  more  than  until  to-morrow 
evening,  or  after  the  morrow  morning  at  farthest.  I  beg  she  will 
not  depart  before  I  am  ready  to  go  out. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

B.  Sbmhbs,  Captain. 

Numerous  facts  serve  to  prove  that  Captain  Semmes 
had  made  every  preparation  to  engage  the  Keartarge,  and 
that  widespread  publicity  had  been  given  to  his  intention. 
As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  vessel  was  known 
at  Paris,  an  American  gentleman  of  high  position  came 
down  to  Cherbourg,  with  instructions  for  Captain  Wins¬ 
low  ;  but  so  desirous  were  the  French  authorities  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  really  honest  neutrality,  that  permission  was  onlj 
granted  to  him  to  sail  to  her  after  his  promising  to  return 
to  shore  immediately  on  the  delivery  of  his  message. 
Once  back  in  Cherbourg,  and  about  to  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  advised  to  remain  over  night,  as  the  Alabama 
intended  to  fight  the  Keartarge  next  day  (Sunday).  On 
Sunday  morning  an  excursion  train  arrived  from  the 
Capitol,  and  the  visitors  were  received  at  the  terminus  of 
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the  railway  by  the  boatmen  of  the  port,  who  offered  them 
boats  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  genuine  naval  battle, 
which  was  to  take  place  during  the  day.  Turning  such  a 
memorable  occurrence  to  practical  uses,  Monsieur  Rondin, 
a  celebrated  photographic  artist  on  the  Place  d’Armes  at 
Cherbourg,  prepared  the  necessary  chemicals,  plates  and 
camera,  and  placed  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  old 
Church  tower,  which  the  whilom  denizens  of  Cherbourg 
had  very  properly  built  in  happy  juxtaposition  with  his 
establishment.  I  was  only  able  to  see  the  negative,  but 
that  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  artist  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  very  fine  view  indeed  of  the  exciting  contest. 

At  the  expiration  of  one  hour  and  two  minutes  from 
the  first  gun,  the  Alabama  hauled  down  her  colors  and 
fired  a  lee  gun  (according  to  the  statements  of  her  officers), 
in  token  of  surrender.  Captain  Winslow  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  that  the  enemy  had  struck,  as  his  own  vessel 
had  received  so  little  damage,  and  he  could  not  regard  his 
antagonist  as  much  more  injured  than  himself ;  and  it  was 
only  when  a  boat  came  off  from  the  Alabama  that  her 
true  condition  was  known.  The  11-inch  shell  from  the 
Keartarge,  thrown  with  fifteen  pounds  of  powder  at  seven 
hundred  yards’  range,  had  gone  clean  through  the  star¬ 
board  side  of  the  steamer,  bursting  in  the  port  side  and 
tearing  great  gaps  in  her  timber  and  planking.  This  was 
plainly  obvious  when  the  Alabama  settled  by  the  stern 
and  raised  the  fore  part  of  her  hull  high  out  of  water. 

The  Kearsarge  was  struck  twenty-seven  times  during 
the  conflict,  and  fired  in  all  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  (173)  shots.  These  were  as  follows  : 

Shota  Fired  by  the  Kearaarge, 


Two  11-inch  guns . .55  shots 

Rifle  on  forecastle . 48 

Broadside  32-poanders . 60  “ 

12-pounder  boat-howitzer . 10  “ 

Total . 173  “ 


The  last  named  gun  performed  no  part  whatever  in 
sinking  the  Alabama,  and  was  only  used  in  the  action  to 
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create  laughter  among  the  sailors.  Two  old  quartermas¬ 
ters,  the  two  Dromios  of  the  Keartarge,  were  put  in 
charge  of  this  gun,  with  instructions  to  fire  when  they 
received  the  order.  But  the  two  old  salts,  little  relishing 
the  idea  of  having  nothing  to  do  while  their  messmates 
were  so  actively  engaged,  commenced  peppering  away 
with  their  pea-shooter  of  a  piece,  alternating  their  dis¬ 
charges  with  vituperation  of  each  other.  This  low  com¬ 
edy  by-play  amused  the  ship’s  company,  and  the  officers 
good-humoredly  allowed  the  farce  to  continue  until  the 
single  box  of  ammunition  was  exhausted. 

The  Kearsarge  was  struck  as  follows : 

One  shot  through  starboard  quarter,  taking  a  slanting 
direction  aft,  lodging  in  the  rudder  post.  This  shot  was 
from  the  Blakely  rifle.  One  shot,  carrying  away  star¬ 
board  lifebuoy.  Three  32-pounder  shots  through  port 
bulwarks,  forward  of  mizzen-mast. 

A  shell,  exploding  after  end  of  pivot  port.  A  shell, 
exploding  after  end  of  chain-plating.  A  68-pounder  shell, 
passing  through  starboard  bulwarks  below  main-rigging, 
wounding  three  men. 

A  Blakely  rifle  shell,  passing  through  the  engine  room 
skylight,  and  dropping  harmlessly  into  the  water  beyond 
the  vessel.  Two  shots  below  plank-sheer,  abreast  of  boiler- 
hatch.  One,  forward  pivot  port  plank-sheer.  One,  forward 
foremast  rigging.  A  shot,  striking  launch’s  spring-lift. 
A  rifle  shell,  passing  through  funnel,  bursting,  without 
damage,  inside.  One,  starboard  forward  main-shroud. 
One,  starboard  after  shroud,  maintopmast  rigging.  One, 
maintopsail  tie.  One,  maintopsail  outbaul.  One,  main- 
topsail  runner.  Two,  through  port  quarter  boat.  One, 
through  spanker  (furled).  One,  starboard  forward  shroud, 
mizzen  rigging.  One,  starboard  mizzen-topmast  backstay. 
One,  through  mizzen  peak  signal  halyards,  which  cut  the 
stops  when  the  battle  was  nearly  over,  and  for  the  first 
time  let  loose  the  flag  to  the  breeze. 

This  list  of  damages  received  by  the  Keartarge  proves 
the  exceedingly  bad  fire  of  the  Alabama,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  men  on  board  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
“Naval  Reserve”  and  the  trained  hands  from  the  gunnery 
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ship  Excellent.  I  was  informed  by  some  of  the  paroled 
prisoners  on  shore  at  Cherbourg  that  Captain  Semmes 
fired  rapidly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  “in 
order  to  frighten  the  Yankees,”,  nearly  all  the  officers  and 
crew  being,  as  he  was  well  aware,  merely  volunteers  from 
the  merchant  service.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty  min¬ 
utes  after  the  Keartarge  discharged  the  first  broadside, 
continuing  the  battle  in  a  leisurely,  cool  manner,  Semmes 
remarked  :  “Confound  them  ;  they’ve  been  fighting  twenty 
minutes,  and  they’re  as  cool  as  posts.” 

From  the  time  of  her  first  reaching  Cherbourg  until  she 
finally  quitted  the  port,  the  Kearsarge  never  received  the 
slightest  assistance  from  shore,  with  the  exception  of  that 
rendered  by  a  boiler-maker  in  patching  up  her  funnel. 
Every  other  repair  was  completed  by  her  own  hands,  and 
she  might  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  immediately  after  the 
action  without  difficulty.  So  much  for  Mr.  Lancaster’s 
statement  that  “the  Kearsarge  was  apparently  much  dis¬ 
abled.” 

The  first  accounts  received  of  the  action  led  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Captain  Semmes’  intention  was  to  lay  his  vessel 
alongside  of  us,  and  to  carry  her  by  boarding.  Whether 
this  information  came  from  the  captain  himself,  or  was 
made  out  of  “whole  cloth”  by  some  of  his  admirers,  I  do 
not  know.  The  idea  of  boarding  a  vessel  under  steam, — 
unless  her  engines,  or  screw,  or  rudder  be  disabled, — is 
manifestly  ridiculous.  The  days  of  boarding  are  gone  by, 
except  under  the  contingencies  above  stated  ;  and  any 
such  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Alabama  would  have  been 
attended  with  disastrous  results  to  herself  and  crew.  To 
have  boarded  the  Kearsarge,  Semmes  must  have  possessed 
greater  speed  to  enable  him  to  run  alongside  of  her ;  and 
the  moment  the  pursuer  came  near  her  victim,  the  latter 
would  shut  off  steam,  drop  astern  in  a  second  of  time, 
sheer  off,  discharge  her  whole  broadside  of  grape  and 
canister,  and  rake  her  antagonist  from  stem  to  stern.  Our 
pro-Southern  sympathizers  really  ought  not  to  make  their 
protege  appear  ridiculous  by  ascribing  to  him  such  an 
egregious  intention. 

The  Kearsarge  had  three  men  wounded  by  the  same  shot, 
a  68-pounder,which  passed  through  the  starboard  bulwarks 
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below  main-rigging,  narrowly  escaping  the  after  ll-inch 
pivot  gun.  The  fuses  employed  by  the  Alabama  were 
villainously  bad,  several  shells  having  lodged  in  the  Kear- 
targe  without  taking  effect.  Had  the  7-inch  rifle  shot 
exploded,  which  entered  the  vessel  at  the  starboard  quar¬ 
ter,  raising  the  deck  by  its  concussion  several  inches 
and  lodging  in  the  rudder-post,  the  action  might  have 
lasted  some  time  longer.  It  would  not,  however,  have 
altered  the  result,  for  the  casualty  occurred  toward  the 
close  of  the  conflict.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  piece 
informed  me  that  the  concussion  actually  raised  the  gun 
and  carriage  ;  and,  had  it  exploded,  many  of  the  crew 
would  have  been  injured  by  the  fragments  and  splinters. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  fight,  the  limet  relates  that 
an  11-inch  shell  from  the  Kearsarge  fell  upon  the  deck  of 
the  Alabama,  and  was  immediately  taken  up  and  thrown 
overboard.  Probably  no  fight  ever  occurred  in  modern 
times  in  which  somebody  didn’t  pick  up  a  live  shell  and 
throw  it  out  of  harm’s  way ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  in  this  case.  Five-second  fuses  take  effect  some¬ 
what  rapidly ;  the  shot  weighs  considerably  more  than  a 
hundred  weight,  and  is  uncomfortably  difficult  to  handle. 
Worse  than  all  for  the  probabilities  of  the  story,  fifteen 
pounds  of  powder — never  more  nor  less — were  used  to 
every  shot  fired  from  the  11-inch  pivots,  the  Kearsarge 
only  opening  fire  from  them  when  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  the  Alabama.  With  fifteen  pounds  of  powder 
and  fifteen  degrees  of  elevation,  I  have  myself  seen  these 
11-inch  Dahlgrens  throw  three  and  one-half  miles ;  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  credit  that,  with  the  same  charge,  at 
less  than  half  a  mile,  one  of  the  shells  fell  upon  the  deck 
of  the  Alabama.  There  were  eleven  marines  in  the  crew 
of  the  Keartarge  ;  probably  the  story  was  made  for  them. 

Captain  Semmes  makes  the  following  statement  in  his 
official  report: 

“Although  we  were  now  but  four  hundred  yards  from 
each  other,  the  enemy  fired  upon  me  five  times  after  my 
colors  had  been  struck.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that 
a  ship  of  war  of  a  Christian  nation  could  not  have  done 
this  intentionally.” 
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A  very  nice  appeal,  after  the  massacre  of  Fort  Pillow, 
especially  when  coming  from  a  man  who  had  spent  the 
previous  two  years  of  his  life  in  destroying  unresisting 
merchantmen. 

The  captain  of  the  Kearsarge  was  never  aware  of  the 
Alabama  having  struck  until  a  boat  put  off  from  her  to 
his  own  vessel.  Prisoners  subsequently  stated  that  she 
had  fired  a  lee  gun,  but  the  fact  was  not  known  on  board 
the  Federal  ship,  nor  that  the  colors  were  hauled  down 
in  token  of  surrender.  A  single  fact  will  prove  the 
humanity  with  which  Captain  Winslow  conducted  the 
fight.  At  the  close  of  the  action  his  deck  was  found  to 
be  literally  covered  with  grape  and  canister,  ready  for 
close  quarters ;  but  he  had  never  used  a  single  charge  of 
all  this  during  the  contest,  although  within  capital  range 
for  employing  it. 

Captain  Semmes  put  in  the  custom  house  the  following 
valuables :  38  kilo.  700  gr.  of  gold  coin,  6  gr.  of  jewelry 

and  set  diamonds,  2  gold  watches. 

What,  then,  became  of  the  pillage  of  a  hundred  mer¬ 
chantmen,  the  chronometers,  etc.,  which  the  Timet  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  “spolia  opima  of  a  whole  mercantile  fleet  ?” 
These  could  not  be  landed  on  French  soil,  and  were  not ; 
did  they  go  to  the  bottom  with  the  ship  herself,  or  are 
they  saved?  Captain  Semmes’  preparations  were  ap¬ 
parently  completed  on  the  16th,  but  still  he  lingers  behind 
the  famous  breakwater,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  men. 
The  Deerhound  arrives  at  length,  and  the  preparations  are 
rapidly  completed.  How  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Lancaster 
did  not  favor  the  Timet  with  a  copy  of  his  log-book  from 
the  12th  to  the  19th  of  June  inclusive. 

The  record  of  the  Deerhound  is  suggestive  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  memorable  Sunday.  She  steams  out  from 
behind  the  Cherbourg  breakwater  at  an  early  hour,  scouts 
hither  and  thither,  apparently  purposeless,  runs  back  to 
her  anchorage,  precedes  the  Alabama  to  sea,  is  the  soli¬ 
tary  and  close  spectator  of  the  fight,  whilst  the  Couronne 
has  the  delicacy  to  return  to  port,  and  finally,  having 
picked  up  Semmes,  thirteen  of  his  ofiScers  and  a  few  of 
his  men,  steams  off  at  fullest  speed  to  Southampton,  leav- 
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ing  the  “apparently  much  disabled  Keanarge"  (Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster’s  own  words)  to  save  two-thirds  of  the  Alahama't 
crew  struggling  in  the  water. 

An  English  gentleman’s  yacht  playing  tender  to  a  cor¬ 
sair  1  No  one  will  ever  believe  that  Deerhound  to  be  thor¬ 
oughbred. 


Officers  of  the  U.  8.  S.  Kearsarge. 

John  A.  Winslow . Captain 

James  S.  Thornton . 1st  Lieutenant 

John  M.  Browne . Surgeon 

John  Adams  Smith . Paymaster 

William  H.  Cushman . Chief  Engineer 

James  K.  Wheeler . Acting  Master 

Eben  M.  Stoddard .  “  “ 

David  H.  Sumner .  “  “ 

William  II.  Badlam . 2d  Assistant  Engineer 

Fred.  L.  Miller . 3d  “  “ 

Sidney  L.  Smith . 3d  “  “ 

Henry  McConnell . 3d  “  “ 

Edward  E.  Preble . Midshipman 

David  B.  Sargent . Paymaster’s  Clerk 

S.  E.  Hartwell . Captain's  Clerk 

Frank  A.  Graham . Gunner 

James  C.  Walton . Boatswain 

William  H.  Yeaton . Acting  Master’s  Mate 

Charles  H.  Danforth .  “  “  “ 

Ezra  Bartlett .  “  “  “ 

Officers  of  the  Confederate  States  Steamer  Alabama. 

Raphael  Semmes . Captain,  Maryland 

John  McIntosh  Kell . 1st  Lieutenant,  Georgia 

Richard  F.  Armstrong . 2d  Lieutenant,  Georgia 

Joseph  F.  Wilson . 3d  Lieutenant,  Florida 

John  Low . 4th  Lieutenant,  England 

(was  not  in  the  battle) 

Arthur  Sinclair . 5th  Lieutenant,  Virginia 

Irvine  S.  Bulloch . Master,  Georgia 

Becket  K.  Howell . Lieutenant  of  Marines,  Louisiana 

Francis  L.  Galt . Surgeon  and  Acting  Paymaster,  Virginia 

David  Herbert  Llewellyn . Assistant  Surgeon,  England 

Miles  J.  Freeman . Chief  Engineer,  England 

Wm.  P.  Brooks . 1st  Asst.  Engineer,  South  Carolina 
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Matthew  O’Brien . 

William  Robertson . 

Baron  Maximilian  von  Meulnier 

Julius  Schroeder . 

James  Evans . 

George  T.  Fulham . 

Thomas  G.  Guddy . 

W.  Breedlove  Smith . . 

Simeon  W.  Cummings . 

John  Pundt . 3d 

Wm.  H.  Sinclair . 

E.  M.  Anderson . 

E.  A.  Maffitt . 

Henry  Alcott . 


. 2d  Asst.  Engineer,  Ireland 

. Sd  Asst.  Engineer,  England 

. Master’s  Mate,  Prussia 

Cl  CC  4C 

. Master’s  Mate,  South  Carolina 

. Master’s  Mate,  England 

. Gunner,  South  Carolina 

. Captain’s  Clerk 

..3d  Assistant  Engineer,  Connecticut 
Assistant  Engineer,  South  Carolina 

. Midshipman,  Virginia 

.  “  Georgia 

.  “  Georgia 

. Sailmaker,  England 


There  had  been,  also,  another  officer  on  the  Alabama, 
the  paymaster,  a  man  named  Yonge.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  poor  stick,  a  hard  drinker,  neglecting  his  duty,  and 
generally  behaving  in  a  most  disreputable  manner.  While 
the  Alabama  was  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Yonge  deserted, 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  other  officers.  A 
Southerner  born  and  bred,  he  owed  to  the  flag  an  alle¬ 
giance  that  was  not  to  be  expected  of  the  men  of  the  crew  ; 
these  were  mostly  English  (with  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
ex-man-of-war’s  men  among  them),  with  a  few  Irish, 
Danes,  and  one  Russian  or  Finn. 

When  the  Alabama  went  into  commission  on  the  high 
seas  near  the  Azores,  on  Sunday,  August  24,  1862,  and 
Captain  Semmes  made  a  speech  to  the  crew,  he  talked  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  he  were  commanding  an  English  man-of-war. 
He  spoke  of  the  glory  won  by  British  seamen,  their 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  told  of  the  horrors  of  war  as 
waged  by  the  North  against  the  Confederacy,  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  grand  career  before  them.  Here  was  Captain 
Semmes,  who  had  commanded  a  United  States  man-of- 
war,  addressing  his  crew  as  Englishmen,  and  urging 
them  to  do  their  best  to  injure  and  disgrace  his  own 
countrymen.  No  British  officer  would  have  done  that,  I 
believe,  under  any  circumstances. 
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Adams,  Isaac,  1735-1744. 
Alexander,  Francis,  1731. 

Ames,  Abner,  1731-1744. 

Jacob,  1735,  ’36,  ’38-’44. 
Jeremiah,  1732-1743.  No  poll, 
1732. 

John,  1711,  ’14-’16. 

John,  jr.,  1714-1716. 

Jonathan,  1735-1744. 

Joseph,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Moses,  1740-1744. 

Nathan,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Samnel,  1716. 

Ammy,  John,  1722-1728. 
Andrews,  James,  1742-1744. 
John,  1711,  ’14-’22,  ’24-’26,  ’32- 
'44.  Double,  ’18,  ’40.  Capt., 
’21.  Cor.  ’32.  Qu.,  ’34-’41. 
John,  jr.,  1711,  ’14-’17,  ’19-’21, 
’23-’39,  ’41. 

John,  3d,  1722,  '23,  ’27-’31. 
Joseph,  1711,  ’14-’18. 

Joshua,  1725-1744. 

Oliver,  1722-1744. 

Robert,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Thomas,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Thomas,  jr.,  1739.’41,  ’43,  ’44. 
Archer,  Benjamin,  1716-1720. 
Atwood,  Anthony,  1728-1736. 
Capt.,  1730,  ’81. 

Averill,  Paul,  1714-’21,  ’23-’28. 
No  poll,  1728. 

Bacon,  Retire,  1741-1744. 

Bailey,  John,  1736. 

Baker, - ,  Capt.,  1716. 

Jacob, 1736. 

John,  1737-1744. 

Joseph,  1737-1741.  No  poll, 
1738-’40. 

Thomas,  1740-1743.  No  poll. 
Balch,  Cornelius,  1714-’29,  ’38, 
’39 

Mary,  Widow,  1730-1739.  No 
poll,  1730-’32,  ’34,  ’36,  ’39. 
Barker,  Hannaniah,  i714-’21,’23- 
’44.  No  poll,  ’28-’31,  ’33-’44. 
John,  1714-’21,  ’23-44.  No  poll, 
’28,  ’29,  ’31,  ’33-’44. 
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Barker,  Samuel,  1717-’21,  ’24-’26. 
Barry,  John,  1714. 

Becket,  Francis,  1730,  1731. 
Bennett,  Stephen,  1743,  1744. 

Stephen,  jr.,  1743,  1744. 

Bixby,  George,  1711,  ’14-’29. 
Gideon,  1723-1744. 

John,  1714-1739. 

Jonathan,  1711,  ’14.’44. 

Joseph,  1711,  ’14-’28. 

Joseph,  jr.,  1711,  ’14-’24. 
Joshua,  1718. 

Nathan,  1714,  1716. 

Thomas,  1725,  1726. 

Black,  Daniel,  1737-1744. 
Edmond,  1722-1724. 

James,  1711,  ’14-’21,  ’27,  ’28, 
’30,  ’31. 

Boyes,  Samuel,  1738. 

Bradford,  Andrew,  1739-1741. 
Robert,  1729-1732. 

William,  1721-1743. 

William,  jr.,  1737-1741. 
Bridges,  Edmund,  1711,  ’14-’17. 

Josiah,  1711. 

Brown,  Aaron,  1717-1724. 

Caleb,  1721-1742.  Double,  ’29. 

“Dea.,”  ’38-’42. 

Cornelius,  1711,  ’14-’38. 

- ,  Widow,  1725. 

Moses,  1717,  1718. 

Susanna,  Widow,  1726. 
Burbank,  Asa,  1741-1744. 

Caleb,  1711,  ’14-’29,  ’31-’44. 
Daniel,  1732-1734. 

Ebenezer,  1715,  1716. 

Burnham,  Nathan,  1736-1744. 
Nathaniel,  1732-1744. 
Nathaniel,  jr.,  1732-1744. 
Boswell,  John,  1711,  ’14.’44. 

John,  jr.,  1729-1731. 

Butman,  Matthew,  1717,  ’18,  ’20- 
’44. 

Byles,  James,  1740,  1741. 

Camel,  Ananias,  1738,  1739. 
Capen,  Nathaniel,  1725,  ’26,  ’32, 
’37,  ’39-’43.  No  poll,  ’32,  ’37, 
’40,  ’41,  ’43. 
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Garleton,  George,  1728-1744. 
“Ens.”,  ’43,  ’44. 

John,  1735-1744.  No  poll. 
Thomas,  1721-’28,  30-’3.i,  ’37- 
’44.  No  poll,  ’28,  ’30,  ’31, 
’34,  ’85,  ’37-’44.  “Dea.”, 

’43,  ’44. 

Carrill,  Daniel,  1727,  1728. 

John,  1724. 

Nathaniel,  1711,  ’14-’29.  Dou¬ 
ble,  ’15. 

Nathaniel,  jr.,  1716,  ’18-’23. 

- ,  Widow,  1724. 

Priscilla,  Widow,  1725. 

Samuel,  1715-1721. 

Caves,  Thomas,  1711, ’14-’21,  ’23, 
’24,  ’26-’28.  No  poll,  ’28. 
Chadwick,  David,  1737-1743. 
Edmund,  1724-1728,  ’30-’44.  No 
poll,  ’30,  ’31,  ’33-’44. 
Ephraim,  1731,  ’32,  ’35-’44. 
John,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

John,  jr.,  1742-1744. 

Jonathan,  1727,  ’28,  ’30-’44.  No 
poll,  ’30,  ’31,  ’35-’44. 

- ,  Widow,  1714-1720,  ’23. 

Mary,  Widow,  1721. 

Thomas,  1735-1744. 

Chambers,  Johu,  1728,  ’30-’34, 
’36-’38. 

Chapman,  John,  1711,  ’21-’36. 
John,  jr.,  1736. 

William,  1711,  ’14-’16. 

Chumbo,  Ceasar,  1738. 

Clark,  Humphrey,  1715-1717. 
James,  1733-1736. 

Thomas,  1734. 

William,  1711, 1714-’34,  ’36.  No 
poll,  ’30. 

Clough,  Daniel,  1737-1744. 
Cogswell,  Nathaniel,  1731-1733. 
Cole,  Daniel,  1724,  1725. 
Jonathan,  1721-’36,  ’4l-’44. 

Double,  ’28. 

Jonathan,  1721-1744. 

Samuel,  1717-1744. 

Samuel,  jr.,  1738-1744. 

Samuel,  3d,  1742. 

Cowdry,  Mathias,  1721-1723. 

Samuel,  1722,  1723. 

Crook,  John,  1738. 

Crummy,  William,  1723,  1731. 
Cummings,  Jacob,  1736-1744. 
Thomas,  1711,  ’14-’44.  Dou¬ 
ble,  1722. 


Curtis,  Ebenezer,  1732-1744. 

- ,  Widow,  1716,  1718. 

Elizabeth,  Widow,  1717-1719. 
Ephraim,  1711,  ’14-’16,  ’18-’22. 
James,  1711,  ’14-'44. 

James,  jr.,  1732-1744. 

John,  1733-1738. 

Joseph,  1727-’32,  ’34-’44. 
Joseph,  jr.,  1736-1744. 
Zaccbeus,  1711. 

Zachariah,  1711,  1714. 

Danford,  Nathaniel,  1724. 
Danielson,  Prudence,  Widow, 
1744.  No  poll. 

Robert,  1731-1736. 

Densmore,  John,  1731. 

Dodge,  David,  1725. 

Isaac,  1733-1744.  No  poll,  1733. 
Dorman,  Elijah,  1743,  1744. 
Ephraim,  1711,  ’14-’24,  ’32-39. 

No  poll,  ’39. 

Jabez,  1711,  ’14-’17. 

John,  1728-1744. 

Martha,  Widow,  1725-1744.  No 
poll,  ’39-’44. 

Samuel,  1738-1744. 

Timothy,  1711,  ’14-’39.  No 
poll,  ’35. 

Dresser,  Daniel,  1734-1741. 

Nathan,  1735-1744. 

Dwinnell,  Joseph,  1716. 

Elliot,  Francis,  1711,  ’14-’29. 
Francis,  jr.,  1714-1729. 

Thomas,  1722-1729. 

Emery,  Stephen,  1743,  1744. 
Endicott,  Benjamin,  1711,  ’14- 
’34.  No  poll,  ’28-’30. 

Widow,  1711,  ’14-’16. 

Grace,  Widow,  1737-1744.  No 
poll,  ’38-’44. 

Zerubabel,  1716-1736.  No  poll, 

790  iQi 

Esty,  Jacob,  n40-1744. 

Felch,  ,  Dr. - ,  1727,  1728,  No 

poll,  ’28. 

Daniel,  Dr.,  1723-1726, 

Fisk,  Abigail,  Widow,  1725-1728. 
John,  1711,  ’14-’31,  ’33-’.39. 
Samuel,  1711,  ’14-’19,  ’37-’44. 
Samuel,  Estate  of,  1720. 
William,  1730-1741.  No  poll. 
“Dea.”  ’35-’41. 

Flint,  Thomas,  Capt.,  1714-1716, 

’21. 
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Foster,  Aaron,  1786-1744. 

Abiel,  Widow,  1733.  No  poll. 
Amos,  1724-1726,  ’36. 

Benjamin,  1721-1733,  ’37-’44. 

Double,  '22.  “Dr.”,  ’39,  ’43. 
Benjamin,  jr.,  1723-1731. 

David,  1726-1738. 

Ephraim,  1711,  ’14-’26,  ’28.  No 
poll,  ’28. 

Jeremiah,  1722-1744.  “Ser.”, 
1737.  “Lt.”,’43, ’44. 

John,  1736-1744.  No  poll. 
Jonathan,  1711,  ’14-’44.  No 
poll,  ’28-’31.  Double,  ’20, 
’23.  “Dea.”,  ’18-’20,  ’23-’29. 
Jonathan,  jr.,  1718-1724. 
Joshua,  1733-1744.  No  poll. 

- ,  Widow,  1714-1716,  ’18-’21. 

Mary,  Widow,  1717. 

Oliver,  1740-1744. 

Samuel,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Samuel,  jr.,  1727,  ’28,  ’31-’44. 
Thomas,  1730-1732. 

Timothy,  1711,’14-'44.  “Dea.”, 
’19,  ’23-’26,  ’30-’44. 

William,  1711,  ’39-’44. 
Zebadiah,  1725-1744. 

Frame,  John,  1719-1721,  ’27,  ’28. 

Gallop,  Thomas,  1716,  1725. 

Gare,  Thomas,  1723-1733. 

Gilbert,  Benjamin,  1714. 
Goodhue,  Jonathan,  1726. 
Goodridge,  Benjamin,  1742-1744. 

Samuel,  1724-1744. 

Gould,  Hubbard,  1741-1744. 

John,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

John,  jr„  1739-1744.  No  poll. 
Joseph,  1711,  ’14-’21,  ’2b-’44. 
No  poll,  ’28-’44,  “Capt.”, 
’23-’44. 

Moses,  1725. 

Richard,  1744. 

Samuel,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Samuel,  jr.,  1722,  1724. 

Simon,  1740-1744.  No  poll, 
’40-’42,  ’44. 

Thomas,  1711,  ’14-’21,  ’23-’39. 
No  poll,  ’28-’31,  ’84-’39. 

“Mr.”,  1733. 

Thomas,  jr.,  1736,  ’39-’44.  No 
poll. 

Zacchens,  1718,  ’23-’39.  No 
poll,  ’28-’31,  ’33  ’35,  ’37-’39. 
“Lt.”,  ’30-’39, 

Zacchens,  jr.,  1739. 

Robert,  1737-’39,  ’41. 


Hale,  Abner,  1731-1744. 

Ambrose,  1721-1733,  ’35-’42. 

Jacob,  1717-1731. 

John,  1738-1744. 

Joseph,  1711,  ’14-’44.  Double, 
’25,  ’38-’40,  ’44.  “Ens.”, 

’38,  ’39,  ’44.  “Capt.”,  ’30- 
’44. 

Joseph,  jr.,  1715-1738,  ’41-’43. 
“Ens.”,  ’43. 

Thomas,  1737-1742,  ’44. 

Hardy,  Matthew,  1743. 

Nathaniel,  1711,  ’14-’24. 

Priscilla,  Widow,  1726. 

Prudence,  Widow,  1725,  ’27, 
’28 

Zachariah,  1734,  ’37,  ’38. 

Hazelton,Richard,  1719-1726,  ’32- 
’44.  No  poll,  ’35-’44.  “Lt.”, 
’32-’44. 

Robert,  1719,  ’20,  ’22,  ’23,  ’25, 
’27,  ’28,  ’30-’44.  No  poll,  ’30, 
’31,  ’33-’44.  “Dea,”,  ’32-’36, 
’38-’44. 

Robert,  jr.,  1721,  ’24,  ’26. 

Hazen,  Edward,  1711,  ’14-’44.  No 
poll.  ’41-’44. 

Israel,  1725-1738. 

Lt.,  1711. 

- ,  John,  1711. 

Samuel,  1721. 

Thomas,  1711. 

Henderson,  Thomas,  1732.  No 
poll. 

Hobbs, - ,  Widow,  1718-1721. 

Mary,  Widow,  1723-1728.  No 
poll,  1728. 

William,  1711,  ’15-’17. 

Hovey,  Abiah,  1742. 

Abijah,  1741,  ’43,  ’44. 

Daniel,  1731,  ’34-’41. 

Ivory,  1740-1744.  No  poll. 
“Dea.”,  1740,  ’41.  “Capt.”, 
’42-’44. 

John,  1714-’21,  ’23-’.39,  ’41-’44. 
Double,  ’39.  No  poll,  ’33- 
’36,  ’38,  ’39,  ’41-44. 

John,  sem,  1740,  1741.  No 
poll. 

John,  jr.,  1733-’36,  ’38,  ’40- ’44. 

Joseph,  1735-1744. 

Luke,  1711,  ’14-’44.  “Serg.”, 
’26.  “Ens.”,  ’30- ’44. 

Luke,  jr.,  1731-1744. 

Thomas,  1743,  1744.  No  poll, 
’43. 

Thomas,  jr.,  1743,  1744. 
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How,  Benjamin,  1717,  1718. 

John,  1711,  ’14-’29. 

Mark,  1722. 

Howard,  Jonathan,  1742-1744. 

Hnckins,  John,  1719. 

lersons,  Samnel,  1720. 

Ilea,  Elizabeth,Widow,  1731,  ’36- 
’44.  No  pol),  ’31,  ’36-’38,  ’44. 

Jacob,  1744. 

John,  1744. 

William,  1719-’28,  ’43,  '44.  No 
poll,  ’28. 

Ireland,  Benjamin,  1741. 

Jeffords,  John,  1722-1726. 

Jewett,  Ezekiel,  1714-1744. 

Joseph,  1737,  1738. 

Thomas,  1711,  ’14-’31,  ’41-’44. 
No  poll,  ’28,  ’30,  ’31. 

Kenney,  Daniel,  1711,  ’14-’29. 

Jonathan,  1711,  ’14-’17,  ’19-21. 

Kilborn,  David,  1711. 

Killam,  Abigail,  Widow,  1739- 
1744.  No  poll. 

Benjamin,  1711. 

Daniel,  1725. 

Ebenezer,  1737-1744. 

John,  1725-1739. 

Samuel,  1714-1726. 

Thomas,  1711,  ’14-’41.  No  poll, 
’29.  Double,  ’14-’16,  ’18,  ’19, 
’21-’24. 

Thomas,  jr.,  1717,  '19- ’21. 

Kimball,  Aaron,  1726-1744. 

Amos,  1730-1744. 

Ceaser,  1737. 

David,  1724. 

Ebenezer,  1721,  1722. 

Ephraim,  1721-1744. 

Ephraim,  jr.,  1742-1744. 

Ephraim,  3d,  1743,  1744. 

John,  1711,  ’14-’44.  Double, 
’ll,  ’43.  “Cor.”,  ’18. 

John,  jr.,  1714-1721. 

Jonathan,  1711,  ’14-’26,  ’28-’44. 
No  poll,  ’41-44.  Double,  '41- 
’44. 

Jonathan,  jr.,  1721,  ’40,  ’41. 

Moses,  1739-1744. 

Nathan,  1729-1744. 

Richard,  1711,  ’14-’44.  No  poll, 
’34-’44.  Double,  ’24-’28,  ’32, 
’33,  ’36-’88,  ’40,  ’42-’44. 

Triple,  ’39,  ’41.  “Lt.”,  ’33- 
’40,  ’42-’44.  “Capt.”,  ’24- 
’26. 


Kimball,  Richard,  jr.,  1730-’38, 
’40-’44.  No  poll,  ’30,  ’31. 

Robert(?),  1722. 

Samuel,  1714.’16,  ’18-’23. 

Samuel,  jr.,  1721. 

Thomas,  1714-’16,  ’18-’20,  ’22, 
’23,  ’27,  ’28,  ’33-’38.  No 
poll,  ’33-’38.  “Capt.”,  ’33- 
’36.  “Esq.”,  ’37,  ’38. 

Thomas,  jr.,  1717,  ’18,  ’20,  '21, 
’24,  ’26,  ’80.’32.  No  poll,  ’80, 
»31. 

Kinsman,  Sarah,  Widow,  1742- 
1744.  No  poll. 

Knowlton,  William,  1730-1744. 

Knox,  Adam,  1722-1738. 

William,  1727-1729. 

Lacy,  Lawrence,  1715-1718. 

Ladd,  Ezekiel,  1711,  1714. 

- ,  1711. 

Lahorse,  Ann,  1734.  No  poll. 

Ann,  Widow,  1732,  1733. 

Lakeman,  Nathaniel,  1731-’33, 
’38,  ’39.  No  poll,  ’38,  ’39. 

William,  1732-1744. 

Lawhorse,  Ephraim,  1727-1731. 
No  poll,  ’28-’31. 

Lawrence,  1714,  ’16,  ’21,  ’23- 
’26. 

LeFavour,  John,  1744. 

Lesslie,  James,  1740,  1741. 

Lurvey,  Ebenezer,  1738. 

William,  1737-’39,  ’41. 

Marshall,  John,  1741. 

Martin,  William,  1711,  ’16-’22. 

McCrillis,  John,  1738-1741. 

William,  1738,  1739. 

McFarson,  Paul,  1732. 

McPerson,  William,  1737,  1738. 

Middleton,  Ebenezer,  1737-1744. 

No  poll,  ’39-*44. 

William,  1722-1736.  No  poll, 
1735,  ’36. 

Moseley,  Increase,  1711. 

Nelson,  David,  1732. 

John,  1714,  ’16-’21. 

Nichols,  Edward,  1715-1729. 

Osborne,  John,  1722-1726. 

Peabody,  Abraham,  1739-1744. 

Alice,  Widow,  1741-1744.  No 
poll. 

David,  1711,  ’14-’26.  “Ens.,” 

’25,  ’26. 

Ephraim,  1711,  ’14-’32,  ’36-’39, 
’41-’44.  No  poll,  ’32,  ’36-’39. 

Frances,  Widow,  1716. 
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Peabody,  Francis,  1743,  1744. 

- ,  Widow,  1711,  ’14-’16. 

Double,  ’14-’16, 

Hannah,  Widow,  1715,  ’17-’21. 
John,  1711,  ’15-’44.  No  poll, 
’36,  ’39-’44.  Double,  ’19,  ’20, 
’35-’44. 

John,  jr.,  1736-1744. 

Jonathan,  1711,  ’14-’41, 

Joseph,  1711,  ’14,  ’21,  ’40-’44. 
Joseph,  jr.,  1711,  1717. 

Mary,  Widow,  1717-1726. 
Nathan,  1714-’32,  ’36-’42.  No 
poll,  ’42.  “Dea.,”  ’30-’32. 
Nathaniel,  1711,  ’14,  ’15. 
Richard,  1714-1733, 

Samuel,  1727-1729. 

Sarah,  Widow,  1727-1733,  ’35. 

No  poll,  ’29,  ’35. 

Stephen,  1711,  ’14-’44.  “Corn.,” 
’30,  ’33.  “Cor.,”  ’34.  “Capt.,” 
’35-44. 

Thomas,  1728-1744. 

Thomas,  jr.,  1739-1744. 
William,  1736-1739. 

Pearl,  Richard,  1732,  ’34-’44.  No 
poll,  ’34-’38. 

Perkins,  Daniel,  1740-1744. 
Israel,  1741-1744. 

John,  1738,  1739.  No  poll. 
John,  Adm’r,  1737,  1738.  No 
poll,  1738. 

Nathaniel,  1714-1744.  “Ens.,” 
’34.  “Lt.,”  ’36-’42.  “Capt.,” 
’43,  ’44. 

Timothy,  Ens.,  1725,  1726. 
Perley,  Allen,  1741-1744.  No 
poll. 

Amos,  1723-1744. 

Asa,  1738-1744. 

Deborah,  Widow,  1730-1734. 

No  poll,  ’30,  ’31,  ’33,  ’34. 
Francis,  1728-1744. 

- ,  Widow,  1725,  ’27,  ’28. 

Hannah,  Widow,  1726. 

Isaac,  1711. 

Jacob,  1711,  ’14-’44.  “Lt.,” 

’20,  ’23,  ’25,  ’27,  ’29-’36. 
Jacob,  jr,,  1724-1736, 
Jeremiah,  1711,  ’14-’44.  Dou¬ 
ble,  ’22.  “Serg.,”  ’25.  “Lt.,” 
’31-’33.  “Capt.,”  ’34-’44. 
John,  1711,  ’14-’21,  ’29. 

Moses,  1731-1744. 

Nathan,  1729-1739. 


Perley,  Nathaniel,  1711,  ’14-’28. 
Triple,  ’23. 

Stephen,  1718-’21,  ’23,  ’24,  ’40, 
’41.  No  x>oll,  ’41. 

Thomas,  1711,  ’14-’44.  Double, 
’18,  ’19,  ’21-’39.  Triple,  ’20. 
“Lt.,”  ’20,  ’25-’39,  “Capt.,” 

Thomas,*  jr.!*1711,  ’14-’17,  ’34, 
’36,  ’40-’44. 

Thomas,  3d,  1733,  ’35-’39. 
Timothy,  1711,  ’14-’17. 

Perry,  Matthew,  1716,  ’17,  ’25. 

Richard,  1744. 

Person,  William,  1741, 

Pharsons,  Joseph,  1742. 

Pickard,  Samuel,  1711,  *14-’44, 
“Qu.,”  ’37,  ’41. 

Samuel,  jr.,  1736-1744. 
Thomas,  1714-1744. 

Pinder,  Theophilus,  1722-1744. 
No  iHjll,  ’43. 

Porter,  Benjamin,  1716-’29,  ’32- 
’44.  No  poll,  ’32. 

Moses,  1741-1744. 

Samuel,  1734. 

Presson,  William,  1741. 
Prichard,  Paul,  1737,  ’38,  ’40- 
’44. 

Putnam,  Edward,  1711,  ’14-’21, 
’23-’28.  No  poll,  ’28.  Dou¬ 
ble,  ’24.  “Dea.,”  ’14,  ’21, 

’24. 

Edward,  jr.,  1714-’17,  ’21. 
Eliezer,  1711,  ’14-’21,  ’23-’28. 

No  poll,  ’28. 

James,  1714-’17,  ’21. 

Seth,  1718,  1721. 

Ramsdell,  John,  1711. 

Nathaniel,  1723. 

Timothy,  1711,  ’14-’23. 

Read,  Samuel,  1730. 

Redington,  Abraham,  1711. 
Thomas,  1714-1744.  “Dea.,” 

’34,  ’36-’44. 

Richardson,  James,  1716-1720. 
Robinson,  Dean,  1714-’21,  ’23- 
’44.  No  poll,  ’28-’31,  ’35-’44. 
Joseph,  1733,  ’36,  ’38,  ’39,  ’41. 
No  poll. 

Joseph,  jr.,  1739,  ’40,  ’42-’44. 
No  poll,  ’43,  ’44. 


Thomas,  1721. 
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Rogers,  Benjamin,  1735-1744. 

Nathaniel,  1744.  No  poll. 
Bunnells,  Samuel,  1735-1744. 
No  poll. 

Stephen,  1729-1744. 

Russell,  Jonathan,  1717. 

Scales,  James,  1718-’20,  ’25-’41. 
Nathan,  1737. 

Seeton,  Andrew,  1740,  1741. 

John,  1730-1736.  No  poll,  ’32. 
Sessions,  Josiah,  1716,  ’21,  ’23. 
Samuel,  1714-’21,  ’23-’26,  ’32- 
’44.  No  poll,  ’33-’41,  ’43, 
’44. 

Shaw,  Joseph,  1715,  1716. 
Sherwin,  Ebenezer,  1711,  ’26-’44. 
Jonathan,  1726-1744.  No  poll, 
’28. 

- ,  Widow,  1716,  ’18,  ’22, 

’25. 

Susanna,  Widow,  1723,  1724. 
Shumway,  Peter,  1711,  1714. 
Simmons,  Joseph,  1743,  1744. 
Smith,  Abijah,  1733,  1735. 

Elias,  1716-1744.  No  poll,  ’28, 
’30. 

Ephraim,  1711,  ’14-’44. 
Ephraim,  jr.,  1721-1723. 

Jacob,  1711,  ’14-’44.  “Serg.”, 
’32,  ’33. 

John,  1719,  ’20,  ’28-’44. 

Joseph,  1735,  1736, 

Moses,  1739-1743. 

Nathan,  1732-’36,  ’40-’42. 
Samuel,  1711,  ’14-’18,  ’25,  ’40- 
’44.  No  poll,  ’41-’44. 
William,  1711,  ’14-’26,  ’29-’44. 
Snelling,  Mark,  1744. 

Spofford,  Samuel,  1714,  ’16-’44. 

Thomas,  1711,  ’14-’16. 

Stanley,  Mary,  Widow,  1725- 
1728. 

Samuel,  1717-1724,  ’29-’44. 
Start,  George,  1744. 

Stevens,  Tliomas,  1726,  ’30-’36. 
No  poll,  ’30, 

Stewart,  James,  1711,  ’14-’24. 
John,  1722-1731. 

Solomon,  1721. 

Walter,  1722-1725. 

William,  1733-1739. 

Stickney,  Jonathan,  1729-1744. 

Joseph,  1728-1744. 

Stiles,  Benjamin,  1738-1744. 
Elizabeth,  Widow,  1719. 


Stiles,  Ephraim,  1730-1741. 

Ezra,  1737-1744. 

Gideon,  1733-1736. 

Jacob,  1724,  1725. 

John,  1711,  ’14-’27,  ’29-’44. 
John,  jr.,  1714-’21,  ’23-’32. 

- ,  Widow,  1714,  1715. 

- ,  jr..  Widow,  1715. 

Richard,  1743. 

Robert,  1711,  ’14-’18. 

Samuel,  1711. 

Timothy,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Stone,  Benjamin,  1742. 

Symonds,  Jacob,  1736-1738. 

John,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Joseph,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Nathaniel,  1714-’34,  ’36-’44. 
Samuel,  1711,  ’14-’29,  ’37,  ’38. 

Double,  ’15,  ’17-’19,  ’21. 
Samuel,  jr.,  1711,  ’14-’16,  ’20. 
Thomas,  1736-1739. 

Tapley,  Samuel,  1730-1736. 
Thurston,  Gideon,  1738,  1739. 
Town,  Nathan,  1728-1730. 
Trigger,  Israel,  1730,  1731.  No 
poll. 

Tyler,  Abner,  1736-1744. 

Asa,  1730-1736. 

David,  1732-1744. 

Ebenezer,  1711,  ’14-’42. 

Gideon,  1736-1744. 

Job,  1711,  14-’44. 

Job,  jr.,  1726-’31,  ’37-’39. 

John,  1711,  ’14-’44.  “Capt.”, 
’20  ’25-*44. 

Jonathan,  1711,  ’14-’29. 

Moses,  1711,  ’14-’31.  Double, 
’23. 

Moses,  jr.,  1722-1729. 
Nathaniel,  1726,  ’30-’44.  Dou¬ 
ble,  ’35. 

Richard,  1722-1744. 

Ruth,  Widow,  1732.  No  poll. 
Samuel,  1721-1744. 

William,  1723,  1724. 

Walcott,  Jonathan,  1714-1722. 
Walker,  Nathaniel,  1717. 

- ,  Widow,  1727,  ’28,  ’30- 

’34.  No  poll,  ’30,  ’31,  ’33, 
’34. 

Rebecca,  Widow,  1726. 
Watson,  — : — ,  Widow,  1711. 
Wheeler,  John,  1718-1721. 
White,  George,  1717-1720. 
Joseph,  1711,  ’14-’17. 
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White,  Samuel,  1714. 

Wildes,  Zebulon,  1744. 

WUkins,  Bray,  1711,  ’14-’29. 
Henry,  1711,  ’14-’29. 
Hezekiah,  1727-1729. 
Nehemlah,  1711. 

- ,  Widow,  1714,  ’16-’21. 

Susannah,  Widow,  1715,  ’22- 
’28.  No  poll,  ’28. 

Thomas,  1711,  ’14-’29. 
Thomas,  jr.,  1726. 

Willis,  Robert,  1718-1720. 

Robert,  jr.,  1718. 

Wood,  Aaron,  1741-1744. 


Wood,  Daniel,  1711,  ’14-’18,  ’28- 
44.  “Dea.”,  ’18. 

David,  1711,  ’14-’44.  Double, 
’34,  ’38.  “Dr.”,  ’25,  ’26,  ’28- 
’36.  “Esq.”,  ’37-’43. 

David,  jr.,  1731-’33,  ’35-’43. 
Jacob,  1714-1731. 

John,  1711,  ’14-’44. 

Jonathan,  1737-1744. 

Nathan,  1741-1744. 

Solomon,  1743,  1744. 
Woodbury,  Benjamin,  1744. 
Wooster,  Francis,  1730-1733. 
John,  1730-1744.  “Dea.”,  1737- 
’44. 


Note. — Tax  Lists  for  1712  and  1713  are  missing.  After  1727, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  one  poll  is  assessed  to  each  tax-payer. 
In  and  before  that  year  the  polls  were  not  noted  by  the  copyist. 
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